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“First the blade, then the ear. then the lull grain in the ear” 


The Monitor’s view 


Creating an anticrime climate 


The FBI’s latest report on crime in the 
United States should give every American and 
every friend of America the deepest cause for 
concern. The growing incidence of- crime 
points to a serious strain of disorder in society 
and calls for no less than a moral and spiritual 
arousal to the need for healing. 

The statistics are sobering. Crime rose IB 
percent in 1974. It claimed 20,000 lives and a 
$2.6 billion loss of property. Especially sad- 
dening is the sharp rise in crimes committed 
by teen-agers; Almost one-third of those 
arrested for robbery, 17 percent of (hose 
charged with assault, and about 20 percent of 
those charged with rape were under 18. 

In the wake of the FBI’s latest disclosures, 
there are bound to be further appeals for a 
reexamination of the nation's system of 
criminal justice. Some will want betier police 
protection, others tougher criminal laws, and 
still others reform of penal institutions. Much 
will also be said about eliminating the unem- 
ployment, poor social conditions, and racial 
tensions that contribute to crime. 

A A A- 

All of this will be constructive and helpful. 
But, over and above the pragmatic measures 
that can and should be taken, to combat crime, 
stands a greater imperative. It is to stir the 
nation out of moral lethargy and into a 
perception that crime cannot be lessened 
Without a rejuvenation of spiritual and moral 
values mi the part of society as a whole. 

At Its root, crime is a moral problem. It Is in 
a general climate of indifference to high 
d hlfd standards that tho criminal thiwght is 
given free rein. A willingness to tolerate a 
disobedience .of rules, however minor, de- 
riwrriUieaUie atmosphere and give*' encour- 
agement to those Inclined to break the law. 
Even such seemingly innocuous things as 
taking home a box of paper clips from the 


New winds from Vietnam 


Hanoi’s gestures toward the United States in 
recent months are most surprising. No less 
astonishing are Henry Kissinger’s reciprocal 
gestures — and his statement that Washington 
is ready to open discussions about normaliz- 
ing relations. Only a ahort eight months ago he 
was despairing about the "setback" to Amer- 
ican foreign policy and the dire implications of 
the Loss of South Vietnam for U.S. strategic 
interests in Southeast Asia. 

The setback is being weathered. It even 
looks as If the U.S. may have opportunity, 
sooner than it once thought, to re-establish a 
presence in the region. This will not happen 
overnight. But it is significant that North 
Vietnam, which fought such a tenacious war to 
oust the Americans from Vietnam, is now 
wooing them. 

There are mounting signs of this. Hanoi 
recently released nine Americans who had 
been captured in the South. It accepted the 
1,600 South Vietnamese refugees who re- 
turned to Vietnam from a camp on Guam. It is 
gingerly sounding out American companies 
about oil exploration and other business 
ventures in: Vietnam. And, on a recent swing 
through the Soviet-bloc countries. North Viet- 
namese leader Le Duan made a point of 
expressing Hanoi's approval of Soviet-Amer- 
kan detente. 

Behind nil these cooing noises undoubtedly 
lies an. interest in tapping America's aid 
pipeline to help rejuvenate Vietnam's shat- 
tered economy. It is also possible that 
Vietnam (to SQ intents and purposes the 
country is reunified) sees an American pres- 
ence as a counterweight to both the Russtans 
and the Chinese and as a farm of security far 
its own independence. 

In any case, Washington is carefully re- 
sponding. It has adopted a low-key posture 
toward the Vtetnams at the United Nations. It 
has somewhat eased export controls far 
church and humanitarian groups Binding aid 
to North and South Vietnam.' 


There is no question it is In the long-range 
U.S. interest to normalize its relations in 
Indo-China. This would help lower the level of 
hostility in the region, and enhance stability 
there. It would also improve America’s image 
in the eyes of the “third world.” 

But normalization will necessarily have to 
take place by stages, and there are obvious 
obstacles. Hanoi has made normalization 
contingent on U.S compliance with the 1973 
ceasefire agreement, which commits the U.S. 
to looking favorably on economic aid for 
Vietnam. Tile adminislration’s position is 
that, with the Tali of South Vietnam, the Paris 
accord is no longer valid. At any rate, il is 
hard to see how President Ford or any other 
candidate could throw full weight behind 
closer ties with Hanoi during a presidential 
election year. 

Congress, for its part, now gives low 
priority, to Indo-China. It is disillusioned about 
foreign aid generally and certainly in no mood 
to biuid ties with Vietnam unless the status of 
missing Americans (MIAs) is clarified. .There 
ristf is coftcern about the hug& ars^bal bf 
American weaponry Hanoi holds and fo 
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Hence if Hanoi Is interested In eHfoMigh ing 
relations with theUB: it wffiharo to gesture! 
good deal more than it has to date. Ifit agreed 
to release the some SO Americans still held in 

Saigon and to address the MIA problem, 

P/mrrrMn mlnlif kf. . . ... .. _ ** 
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• w ™ moment. Dr. Kissinger seems to 
have thrown the bafiback into Hanoi’s court 
After the trauma of the Vietnam war, it is 




‘Let's see now. ..we were looking for the New World 


office, overestimating deductions on one's 
income tax, and running through a red traffic 
light affect the total public consciousness. 

The link of law end morality is fundamental. 
The very inception of the nation and its 
political philosophy were rooted in the moral 
law as embodied in the Decalogue and the 
Sermon on the Mount. Surely these underlying 
moral principles have contributed to the 
country's astonishing growth and progress in 
200 years. 


Today, can it not be seen that the dis- 
integration of morality in recent times — the 
obsession with materialism, Uie sexual per- 
missiveness, the addiction to drugs. In- 
decency, greed, dishonesty in business, and so 
on — have been accompanied by increased 
lawlessness in the streets? That the lowering 
of moral standards has destabilized families 
and left many young people rudderless and 
confused? 

The great demand of the hour is to lift the 
moral tone of the nation. Encoura gingly , this 
process of rejuvenation is already taking 
place as the scandals of Watergate have 
awakened moral sensitivities to wrongdoing in 
government, labor unions, and corporate life. 
Hardly a day goes by without some exposure 
of illegal conduct and a new effort to improve 
laws and their enforcement. This, too, is an 
aspect of these morally turbulent times. 

It is thus to be hoped that men everywhere 
will not give in to a feeling of helplessness in 
the face of rampaging crime. They can even 
rise in indignation at this bald imposition on 
the peace and order of their lives. Above all, 
they can . resolve to strengthen their own 
standards — in their personal lives, to their 
homes, in their public conduct — and foster 
that climate that will antidote criminal in- 
stincts and help keep them in check. 
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Buying 3 Cctr u s. cash aids terrorists 

in China easy IRA ‘maniacs’ take on ruling class 

as 1 , 2 ,... 1 3 


By Ress II. Mourn 
* Special to 

. The Christian Science Mojillor 
‘ ® 1075 Toronto Globe and Mail 

Poking 

China has mode incredible economic prog- 
ress since 1049, but there is the continuing 
danger that economic growth can lx* slowed 
down or even eaten away by loo many 
bureaucrats and tuo many regulations. 

A personal experience, for example, sug- 
gests some of the problems posed by Chinese 
bureaucracy that Chairman Mao Tse-lung 
himself has warned against : 

We faced the instructive experience of 
picking up a new car and getting it on the 
road. 

We had to travel by rnil to tin- industrial city 
of Tientsin, then by taxi to the port or 
Hslnkang where the car was sitting in a 
dockside warehouse. We would then drive the 
car back to Peking. 

This is how that relatively simple mission 
was accomplished: 

Step 1. Obtain a travel permit fur the trip 
from Peking to Hsiukiing and return. The 
permit would be checked four limes. 

Steps. Arrange In advance for rail tickets to 
Tientsin, a car tttthe railway stal ami Motel 

-tWriYJ/MMM. 

Step 3. Check in with tin 1 city’s Revolution- 
ary Committee, which issues n stamped piece 
of paper (o bo taken lo the Iraftic section of the 
Public Security Bureau. 

Step 4. Obtain a temporary cur license from 
the traffic section valid for the IHt-mile drive 
fromHsinkang to Tientsin. 

Step 5. Take the license lo a gasoline station 
to demonstrate eligibility to buy fuel, which 
for some reason I cannot buy in Hslnkang. 

Step 6. Go by taxi — arranged in advance 
through the local travel service - to Hsln- 
kang. 

Step 7. Check with the port authority to 
determine the local ion of the ear. 

Slop a. At mint her office, fill* out tho 
necessary receipt rnrma and pay un unloading 
charge. 

Slep 9. Go lu the customs office to fill out 
wore forms, including un agreement not to 
*11 the car privately in China. 

ftlMuiiHL' turn l« Page 28 


Two cheers 
for Carlos 

By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

v West European governments are extend- 
' n g a cautious hand of fellowship to what they 1 
hope will be a more democratic post-Franco 

Spain. 



By Sven Simon 

Battling the bombers: soldier frisks youths In Belfast city center 


By Francis Kenny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The moment police in the port city of 
Sputhampton uncovered an IRA store of 400- 
pounds of gelignite, experienced reporters 
predicted an Instant and violent refection by 
the bombers. It came promptly in the form of 
a metal-packed «bomb which killed two (par- 
ents of four children between them) and 
lacerated twenty more, as they sat dining in an 
expensive Chelsea restaurant. 

This was the fourth restaurant bombing In 
six weeks. Parallel with these was a fifth bomb 
left at a Piccadilly bus stop, and a series of 
three bombs left under cars in equally affluent 
parts of London. More to come could not be 
ruled out. 

The immediate on-the-spot effects of the 
restaurant bombs have been as inhuman as the 
terrorists must have wished. Because they 
were all unexpected — the old IRA "chivalry" 
of warning the Innocent to get out has been 
abandoned — the Impact has been more 
drastic than wartime bombing. But typically, 
Londoners rapidly pull themselves together. 

Hospitals in central London now have 
emergency bomb routines ami surgical tech- 
niques ready lo put Into lorce at a moment’s 
notice. The police m e also well organized to 
seal oft tin- areas hit - Putin 1 are now 

prnljiiMy fin* skilled .u "'•* wulti al 

collecting and analyzing fragments of evi- 
dence, or defusing intact devices. And police 
liaison with the press and broadcasting media 
now operates smoothly and constructively. 

The London public In general has been 
totally unimpressed by the bombs. Wealthy 
diners- out have tended to transfer their 
business to quieter areas. They, and everyone 
else, wonder whtat possible change of policy 
★Please turn to Page 26 


Canal system will link Europe’s mighty rivers 
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'Pe will be a more democratic post-Franco 
win. 

President Giscard . d'Estaing ' of France, 
president Scheel of West Germany, and 
|/lnce Philip, consort of Queen Elizabeth, ,pL 
were among Eurdp€&ft~ leaders in- 
’jted 'to attend Thursday’s ceremony, hv 
"kjrid marking thq accession df Juan Carlos 1 
ihe long-vacant Spanish throne. ; . V;. 

-ym Europeans have ’ rioted Juan 
S^los’s statement that •' ‘Europe shopld take 
fcount of Spain!’ arid that ” We Spaniards, we : 

^.EuroperinB." ; r-y'V 
Resident - Giscard ‘ d’Estphig ^ has j- long 
Sh and atheSqurirjersofthe 

■ ^^ori^uro^an; Cpmipunlty^ lit ] 


Ily Tnkiistii Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
Tile Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The North Saa will be linked to tho 
Mediterranean, and tho mighty Ruhr* Indus- 
trial heart of Europe, will acquire a back door 
nt Marseille, according to plans announced 
this week by President Giscard d'Estaing of 

Franco. , ■ 

A 140-mlle canal, with 24 locks, will join the 
Rhine to the Rhone by 1985. 

This, said the French President, would 
enable hie country "to be present at a great 
economic and geopoliticaj rendezvous ofiEJu- 
repeat ! Wend' tit the nrixt decade.” tt Is "in 
the interests of Europe," the President said, 
“that this link should be established on our 

territory." ■ 

The Rhone-Rhine link will complement, and 
in a sense will compete with, a 05-mlIe Rhine- 
Danube link which is a West German project 
and which Is expected to be completed around 
1984 That link would give the Ruhr an outlet 
on the : Black Sea at Sultori ftora where 
cargoes could bejlransHBhfppedTto. toe Roma- 
nlfeapnx^^>f^ofi8^rita, , ' . ' 

Six regions of France Alsace,. Franchq' 
Comte. Bourgogne, Rfeone-Alpes, Provence- . 
Cote d'Azur, and Languedoq-RdusUlpp. - 
Kave been pushing tHe Rhlri^Rhone^roJect 
brie of toe riibst ferverit prtf otwe feas beoi 

■Edgar ijPaure, _pres|cjeijt "of 

getobly^and prudent ,of-the'^^^he:Cpmte . 
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Hotel puts on the dog— for dogs 


By Diana Loercher 


New York 

The woman clutches Miky, a miniature 
pinscher, protectively to her breast and 
declares in a high-pitched voice: “I've 
never put Miky in a kennel before. I 
couldn't bear to do it. The conditions are so 
awful physically and psychologically. This 
is the first place I would ever dare to leave 
him. It’B clean, and you can tell they care 
about animals.” 

Not at the top of New York City’s list of 
needs these days is better housing for pets, 
but in the minds of devoted pet owners such 
as this woman it has high priority. The 
traditional kennel has long been anathema 
to man and beast, an overcrowded, unsani- 
tary den of undersized cages in which each 
forsaken pet lives out its own version of 
"Oliver Twist.” 

Thus the opening of The Kennelworth, 
"New York's luxury hotel for pets . . . 
where your pet Is a guest and not a 
prisoner,” is-cause for celebration in the 
canine and feline kingdoms. 

Executive director Les Wiener says he 
knows of no comparable facility anywhere 
else in the country and hopes that The 
Kennelworth will set a precedent for 
Improved accommodations. Mr. Wiener, a 


former television and film actor, is himself 
the proud owner of a sheepdog, a poodle, 
and a Malomute. That, he explained, is why 
he founded (he "hotel”: "I own animals, 
and I love them . I never could find a decent 
facility in which to board them.” 

On opening day, Mr. Wiener fairly 
barked with excitement while enumerat- 
ing the special features of his establish- 
ment: "We have arranged the rooms to 
look like chateaux around a village green. 
Each room is completely private with solid 
walls 5’& feet high so that no ticks or fleas 
can travel from one animal to the next. The 
animals will never come into contact with 
each other unless the owner requests that 
two pets be put in the same room. Each dog 
will be walked four times a day in the 
runways but only one at a time. The doors 
are made of shatterproof glass without bars 
or fences so that each animal can look out 
and be protected without feeling caged.” 
The hotel can accommodate 100 dogs and 
16 cats, a discriminatory discrepancy 
which Mr. Wiener justifies on the basis of 
demand. Their quarters are segregated 
and differ insofar as the cat rooms are 
equipped with kitty litter boxes, scratching 
posts, and a screened celling to prevent 


them crawling or leaping over the 
Die rooms measure 2B, 37, or 55 squared 
and cost *7 to $13 a day, AmerK? 
with extra charge for groomiag and t® 

Harry, a seven-year-old Basset hound 
did not seem to enjoy the luxury S 
however. He cast a lugubrious eye upon* 
and a look of infinite reproach upon hk 
master. His orange cushion, clean white 
floor (which looked cold), and panoramic 
view mattered not a whit to Harry, W hos> 
obvious wish was to be gone. Sighed lit 
Wiener, "I realize It’s impossible for & 
animal to be happy in any kennel. The most 
we can hope Tor is to provide affection and 
the best core possible." 

As for food, there is no cutting of corners 
in that department either. Meals are served 
on disposable plates so that no animal eala 
out of the same plate twice, and diet 
consists of "meals you and I could eat," 
combinations of beef, Uvcr, and tripe, or 
beef, chicken, and kidneys mixed with 
dried food of top quality. "When animals 
are away from home, sometimes they da 
not want to eat," says Mr. Wiener. “So we 
feel that if we offer them special foods the? 
are more like to respond.” ' 

Mr. Wiener also considers his staff to be 
of utmost importance. He says, "I have not 
hired laborers but people who genuinely 
love animals and ore anxious to work with 
them. I want people who are willing to sH 
with an animal that is not eating and had 
feed him if necessary.” 


What is that at the end of the tunnel? 


A DREAM 
COMES TRUE 

How journalists Donald 
and Mary Grant threw ft all 
up and took on goats, bees, 
ducks, rabbits, and a farm- 
house on the misty coast of 
southwest Ireland. 

See Page 22 
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By Francis Renny 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The London Stock Exchange may be linin g a 
high-powered telescope, but it thinks It can see 
a light at the end of Britain's gloomy economic 
tunnel. Pessimists think the light Is just 
another train coming the other way on the 
same track. But the statistical fact is, con- 
fidence is returning. The Financial Times 
share index which was gasping at 146 back In 
January, has stealthily tiptoed back as high as 
the 370s. 

Though this is still far short of the 540s it 
reached three years ago. It haB at least 

("VIEW FROM 1 

[ LONDON 1 

recovered two years' lost ground. Or has It? 
To allow for inflation one has to deduct about 
one-third; so that to equal the old record the 
Index today would need to be In the 700s, and 
the market is still a long way from that. Still, 
investors clearly think there will be some 
worthwhile profits around in a year or two. 

Among factors encouraging them are the 
performance of the American economy, and 
the unexpectedly docile behavior- of the 
British worker under the lash of the govern- 
ment's £8 pay-rise limit. There isalready talk 
of an even more stringent limit (perhaps as 
low as £3) for next year. It remains to be seen 
whether the workers Will accept that so easily; 

If Mr. Wilson runs true to form, he may try to 
make It acceptable by doing something even 
more beastly to the managerial'classes; And 
yet there are doubts whether he ctoi'-do even 
that, When the Archbishop ■ of. Canterbury 
recently suggested that £10,000 a year men 
should take voluntary pay cuts of one-thou- 
sand each, It was pointed oht tbat the biggest : 

loser would actually be ttib tax collector. 

In fact Mr. Wilson' has been doing his best to 
encotiraga the stock market's confidence. The 
government, he has 'announced, , wilt now try : 
to ensure that industry is able to earn . 
sufficient profits to resume expansion! 

The City of London can hardly believe its : 
ears. For so long has “profit”- been a dirty : 
word in, the Labour Pafty that <d iptotfe.one: 
stockbroker) . VThls is' llW hearing 1 Old '■ftiak' 
singing psaihis.f HaUfelujah i <he' added) ^Thei 
hot. too; ^ ’WU^js,, 

must see; tolt their* • 


manufacture and not into "short-term quirks 
of fashion and speculative maneuvers." 

The new Labour philosophy is that what’s 
really wrong with Britain is the exaggerated 
switch of men and money from industry into 
. services. It has happened In other counties 
(the United States, for example), but not so 
fast; and In any case Britain, which must 
export to live, can least afford the switch, 
especially if the men are not being replaced by 
money for capital equipment. So, pamper the 
factories. 

This philosophy is acceptable lo Labour 
because it upgrades the very “dark saimic 
mills" and lower-class occupations from 
which the parly draws its voting strength. If it 
makes the trades unions Uie more inclined to 
accept wage restraint and higher profits, 
company managers and directors won't object 
at all. 

There are further developments to cheer up 
the City. The ceremonial arrival on shore of 
North Sea oil is nol really one of them - that 
was taken into account long ago, and found lo 
be less sensational than the government would 
like everyone to believe. 

More reassuring of basic financial stability 
are the repeated statements by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Mr. Healey, that plans for 
increased public spending In fulfillment of 
socialist election pledges cannot go ahead. 
The way most analysts read these statements, 
there will in fact be cuts. And with the 
International Monetary F\ind now breathing 
down its neck, the government will soon have 
to put some very hard figures on those cuts. 

.None of which is at all cheering to the left 
wing of the Labour Party.' This, it appears 


will have to rind what pleasure it can inotbti 
directions — particularly that of its andeit 
foe, the House of Lords. Their lordships’ blest 
refusul to accept the government's pro-urtn 
labour relations bill lias revived allegation 
that "inherited privilege is thwarting M 
of the people.” Lords nren’l elected, arprfir 
socialists, (heir job is to put right anyisa 
faults the Commons were too busy lo attend lo 
- not to reject major principles. 

The extreme left would like to seize Dili 
opportunity to abolish the upper housed 
gctlier. Somewhat less extreme social^ 
want to throw out the hereditary peers, » 
restrict voting to llie lifu-lords (all recent 
political appointees). 

On the oilier sitic it is pointed out Uiatilu 
not merely Conservative peers who have votw 
against the government, but Liberals »» 
many independents, too. And lhal they & 
operating under an act passed by a prcviois 
Labour government. As for ihwarllng ftewW 
of tin* people, the present government was 
elected by only HU |H*rconl of the P® sl “" 
electorate; and ail over Uie world U k 
function of upjH'r chambers lo put brakes 
on lower chamber stampedes. • . . 

So there Is plenty of political fun to be wa 
llmrc. Much more alarming, however are 
prospects for devolution — that Is. 
of some sort for Scotland and Wales - wot ■ 
mention Northern Ireland). The (he 

Is pledged lo move in this direoli w*, 
signs are that English members “[JkL, to 
breakup of Dio United Kingdom-^ “Jk- 
stave it off, thus provoking**^ 
breaks north and west of tHibWr 1 : „ .,., h 
Francis Renny Is 
rooortflr. ' 
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France: a 
touch of the 
Verdun spirit 

By Philip W. Whitcomb 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

Parisians bustle about industriously these 
days, despite the economic challenges they 

fgee. 

Their good spirits amazed a recent visitor 
from London. He remarked that French 
economic news is filled with "losses and 
troubles . , . continuous International deficits 
even though Germany keeps racking up $30 
billion or $40 billion a year in international net 
trade and money surpluses . . . these never- 
ending strikes, and 50 businesses illegally 
■occupied' by their employees . . . inflation 
double the German rate ... all the nation- 
alized enterprises in deficit . . . full and part- 
time unemployment at least a million and a 
half." 

Yet how the French are dealing with their 
current difficulties says much about the 
national character. 

Several of the fundamental elements of 
French socioeconomic life are evident : 

• Refusal to admit to foreigners that France 
is not perfect. 

• Hidden reserves of all kinds, including 
personal gold holdings tucked away in mat- 
tresses — today, at least $10 billion worth. 

• A genuine love of work. 

• A passion for technical skill. 

■ Courage. 

• A social-security cushion, nearly all- 
inclusive, though thin for some social groups; 
total cost to employers, an addition of up to 50 
percent to their wage and salary bi Us . 

• An illogical readiness to accept foreign 
participation in the economy — over 4 million 
out of 52 million residents arc foreigners ; and 
in halt a dozen economic sectors a third of Uie 
production and perhaps half of the exports are 
under foreign control. 



By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Parisians hurry to work: it's chins and brollies up these days 


• The famous French “Systeme D" — 
which means wangle it, somehow, some way, 
but get on with it. 

• One factor underlies most of the others, a 
stubborn determination to be independent in 
personal and business life. The typical French 
business is owned by a single family in its 
multiple ramifications, managed by a member 
of the family who Is determined to hold the 
size within limits he can keep under personal 
supervision. 

One indicator of the problems facing France 
is the decline in the value of the franc. Since 
1914, it has been devalued 19 times. In 1914, 
5. 1B2 francs would buy a dollar ; in 1975 it takes 
437. (Charles de Gaulle created "new francs" 
equal to 100 francs, and the "new franc" is the 
mnnclsiry unit generally used in France now. 
The comparison above is based un the original 
franc.) 

No other great nation has experienced, and 
probably no other great nation could have 


survived unshattered, such a monetary de- 
bacle, comparable economically to the mili- 
tary defeats of 1870 and 1940. Yet France in the 
8) years since 19L4 has grown enormously 
stronger. 

External causes have helped. About $6 
billion in gifts of goods and some cash came to 
France as Marshall Plan aid. 

The total can be calculated in different ways 
with different results. In accord with the rule, 
"never admit a weakness," French state 
television has twice declared that "all Mar- 
shal! Plan aid was repaid" — true for a few 
hundred thousand dollars advanced as a loan, 
but not for the $8 billion gift. The remarkable 
French reference book, Quid, containing four 
times as many fuels as. for example, the 
World Alumnae, gives, the subject just two 
words, no more: "1947: Plan Marshall." 

The European Community, affording more 
or less free trade with eight other nations has 


helped enormously. Nearly 60 percent of 
French exports stay within the Community, a 
thifd agricultural, a third raw materials or 
semi-finished products, and a third in finished 
goods. 

But economic problems do remain, as does 
the resolute character of the French people. 

Perhaps a German, Ludwig Erhard, said it 
best. When this reporter Interviewed him in 
the late 1940s, he pointed to a pile of 
impressively bound documents on a table In 
his office. 

They were the massed prognostications, 
impressively charted, of the economic experts 
of Britain and the United States, the futurolog- 
ists of that day, showing at what points in the 
'60s, '70s. and 'BOs Germany would gain 
' ecomomie stability in various sectors. 

As he pointed, Mr. Erhard said: “The 
charts are false. They all omit the basic factor. 
Man.” 


Czechs richer — and poorer Freed IRA men may have had 


By Eric Bourne 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Prague 

After six years of Communist "normaliza- 
tion" in Czechoslovakia, there is perhaps some 
liberalization in economic planning and man- 
agement, but none yot in politics or culture. 

Those years have eradicated all trace of 
Aloxander Dubcok's party liberalism,- which 
was terminated by the Warsaw Pact inter- 
vention of August, 1068. 

■For almost a year after that, Czechoslovakia 
experienced turmoil as the liberals made a 
forlorn endeavor to retain some small part of 
the program designed to reform a rigidly 
Gtyununlst system. 

In the second half of 1969, however, a new, 
«>viet-approved government, headed Jby 
J^nmunist Party secretary Gustav. Hujakf 
establishing order and party rule as 
well as salvaging a near-collapsed economy, 
mis dual process has continued purposefully 
ev er since. 

/Today, Prague presents a normal enough 
race to the visitor. The old, habitual lack of 
consumer services. continues. Housing. 
^Jiand still outstrips supply. 

® ut stores are replete with consumer goods, ( 
private ownership of ; ; automobiles is 
lowing, it is obvious to a visitor that people, i- 
hsve money. ' ... . .j . r.'.'L 'T 

' reflects ah economic upturn ahd 

I credence to official figures pn Unproved 
s, andards.oUivihg i : 7.. V \W : ; 

In other fields; the picture is much Iete • 
°yMmic. the Communist Party has tightened ’ 

. • IkfcrlP oh every branch of society. Is - 

wfJsvtdept. . : . l , ' y 

'iSft ‘Jtaldeihe party, it jls rare inteWjo" 
.encounter -a i- : In ' 


An attempt at cultural conciliation with 
some — but only some — of the writers is 
underway. But the attitude toward the major- 
ity is still repressive. 

A Western ambassador sums up the scene 
this way: “Tho economy is functioning well. 
There are no trials and (have not been Blnce 
those of 1972 . But there are no civil liberties, 
not so much travel.” 

"People t” the diplomat added, "are ‘turned 
off.' Mostly what concerns them, now the car 
is almost a matter of course, is building or 
improving their weekend cottages outside 
town.” 

This seemed confirmed by the way in which 
Czechs accepted the news this year that Oct. 
28 would no longer be a national holiday. For 
66 years it officially had been observed as the 
republic’s founding day: •; ’ 

The Communist Party fdailyi Rude Pravo, 
acknowledged the historical Importance of 
Oct. 28, 1918, but blandly added that It was 
only the beginning. of the struggle for social 
progress that the communist republic, estab- 
lished in 1848, had since completed. 

there' was no. audible public reaction* 
although for most Czechs over 40 the day must 

remain a cherj^ed reminder of ' the old 
Masaryk tradition. ; '7.^ -i 

1 Politics; however, id ■ the: business- ofythe 
.party, which ritiftoT delicately; pOjsed te- 
men moderate* led by Presldeht-Husak, and 
haM-Hners ih the top leadership. 7. 

*.* rtn- HUsak’s attitudp - toward the; unrtcony 
ciladdlsaideritsand.sl^larly, hlSepproyal of 
the Warsaw Pact intervention as a matter of ■ 
saving socialism in CzechoSlovakla are ldeo- 
togic2lyasflrmffl^yqn^a. v . 

iBut oe has witi^.r^^. Hard-line 


part in latest terror attacks 


logically as firm as m*-, : v-, . .r : - 

■- |But7bd has withstood . r^?Oard^ine 
endeavors to prptadto ftill 
Mens a^ftst^the>ef(frmprs!^ ' 
Instead a calmer atmoiphereirf which wider, 
support for;hlS. government's econ^raio poH*.; 

‘dtf&ghtfo* .Wtoc : ; •••*. :• •" ■ \ .: .V;’ 

uU,- : - V -j; V ■ ■&?;. /- • 1 


By Jonathan Ilarsch 
Special correspondent of 
The ChrlBtlan Science Monitor 

Dublin 

The Provisional IRA has given Britain a 
brutal reminder that its gunmen control large 
areas along the border between Ulster and the 
Republic of Ireland. 

A 12-man IRA unit recently surrounded four 
British soldiers manlng a border observation 
post in South Armagh, killing three of them 
and seriously wounding the forth. British 
Army reinforcements took nearly an hour to 
reach the spot by helicopter. , ■ , 

, i The attack brought tp. Wi the .number of 
■ British soldiers killed by the provisional .IRA 
despite the latter's so-called cease-fire that 
began on Feb. IQ, Nine of them were killed in 
South Armagh. Five part-time soldiers of the 
local Ulster Defense Regiment have been 
killed In the same area. : 

The small, run-down farming center of 
Crossmaglen Just north pf the border, which 
• proudly flies an Irish, tricolor from -Its town 
hall, boasts of being headquarter* pf the IRA’s 
most militant battalion.. 

.. It was toe Chwsraaglen uidt eyf™ 
theBrltish post. The s&me iujilt killed * British 
soldier with- a bppbytrap;torlierj. just when 
British secretary for Northern Ireland .Mer- 
lyn Rees tyas r vieltihg : Anh!y posts along the. 
border.- ' “v- "• : 

The Jatefit incidents- Increase-j pressure on 
Mr .Rees for. a new campaign Jo crush the 
. IRA; Roth Protestant leaders in Northern 
Ireland and an increasing - number in. the ; 

2 - ■ ViIj' i.. tVia DvIHsti (Uitr. 


Yet Mr. Rees Is expected to maintain his 
current policy and continue to release IRA 
detainees. He has freed nearly 500 IRA men In 
the past year. The remaining 83 are expected 
out before Christmas, despite steadily rising 
IRA attacks - and despite the Increasingly 
sophisticated bombs planted recently In Bel- 
fast and London which suggest that IRA bomb 
experts released from detention have gone 
straight back to work. 

Behind the British reluctance to react by 
launching a fresh offensive against the IRA 
lies the view that the IRA will be crushed only 
when- Northern Ireland's Roman Catholics 
turn; agatpst It: Certainly maqy Catholics 
north of ■ ffie border ; who once demanded 
British withdrawal from Ireland have 
changed their views after seeing what British 
withdrawal has meant In South Armagh. 

The latest IRA attacks also undermine 
support, for" the IRA south of the border — 
particularly since the British have’ not re- 
sportdedwjtf) tough tototary.cQunteractidn. 

Irish D^jnityprime MinisterBrendanlCor- 
Ishusedatro’ngerwords than ever before this 
Weekend ^ calling for new anti-IRA leglsIa- 
lipn;to fatoble Irish churls to jail IRA mentor 
‘ crimes cajt ied ; <jiy t ( to.Nof them Ireland. 

j Mr? fiorlsh aa^d that at present IRA terror-; 
: ists can gain immun}ty ,t simply by. crossing 
' the hotter Into the Republic.?* He said that the’ 
Opposition parijtv which, to fighUng. the.rhdw . 
legWiation;: offers ‘-immunity to murderers,- 
bombers, kidnappers . hijackera;an^ kneecap* 1 

: ** * .Li 1 fViA OhmihllA IHa 






Wd -espeojally. fhr v^tstoey see as a : virtud 
Withdrawal tormtheArtoagh bqr4erdtotrlat> 
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Carlos: a 


puppet king? 


By Richard Mowrer 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

With Franco gone, how quickly can parlia- 
mentary democracy come to Spain? 

Certainly not- overnight, however much 
King Juan Carlos may want to see hia country 
move toward representative government. For 
these reasons: 

• While Spain’s monarch replaces Gen. 
Francisco Franco as chief of elate, he does not 
have the concentration of powers his pre- 
decessor had. General Franco was a dictator. 
He functioned for 36 years as an absolute 
ruler. King Juan Carlos, however, is a 
sovereign whose initiatives will be curbed at 
almost every turn by the laws and institutions 
General Franco devised to perpetuate his 
regime and which the King has solemnly 
sworn to uphold. 

• King Juan Carlos will have to proceed 
with caution because a militant segment of the 
country, followers of General Franco steeped 


in authoritarianism, are watching him closely.- 
They are ready to cut the King down the 



They are ready to cut the King down the 
moment he Is suspected of betraying the 
regime he has voluntarily inherited. No doubt 
Franco hard-liners do not compose the major- 
ity of the country. But they are deeply 
entrenched, they are organized, they are 
politically influential, and unlike their demo- 
cratic opponents, they have the advantage of 
being legkl. 

General Franco was head of state, general- 
iarimo of the armed forces, head of the 
country’s only legal political organization, the 
National Movement, and, until the last two 
years of his iron rule. Prime Minister. In 1874 
he delegated hjs powers as Prime Minister to 
Adm. Lula Camro -Blanco. After the admi- 
rals assassination J in December, 1074, he 
picked Carlos Arias Navarro for the job. But 
General Franco could, and did, point his 
prime ministers In the direction he wanted 
them to go. 

The King cannot himself be prime minister 
as General Franco was, nor can he head the 
National Movement. As head of state he can 
_ take initiatives. But right away he is held In 
check by a provision of the Constitution of I9fi7 


King Carlos I with Queen Sophia and (from left) Prince Flllpe, Princess Christina, and Princess Elena 


that requires that all political acts of the King 
must be validated. 

The provision states: "AH resolutions made 
by the head of Btate in the exercise of his 
authority must be approved ... by the 
prime minister or the minister concerned, by 
the president of the Cortes [Parliament], or 
by the president of the Council of the Realm, 
any disposition that does not comply with this 
formality being invalid.” 

The Council of the Realm is a 17-man body 
whose most Important function is to oversee, 
approve, or reject the King’s initiatives. 

It 1 b emerging as the key power center of 
post-Franco Spain. As now constituted it 1 b 
dominated by hard-liners of the Franco 
regime. It cannot be watered down with an 
injection of liberals for some time to come, 
possibly a matter of years. 

The King can pick a prime minister. But his 
choice Is limited to one of three candidates 
selected by the Council of the Realm. Nor can 
he dismiss "his” prime minister without tho 
approval of the Council of the Realm. 


As generalissimo, Franco was the unques- 
tioned boss of the Spanish armed forces. But 
the King as commander-in-chief of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force is not a free agent. His 
scope for action is circumscribed by the 
National Defense Council, another institution 
devised by General Franco to hold his 
successor in check. 


The King is required to preside over the 
National Defense Council (Junta de Defensa), 
something General Franco never bothered to 
do. But policy decisions relating to "security 
and national defense” are made collectively 
by the council membership: the prime min- 
ister, the ministers of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, the chief of the high general staff, 
and the chiefs of staff of the three services. 


Hobbled as he is by curbs to his power, King 
Juan Carlos’s capability for change will 
depend on what the majority of the members 
of the surviving Franco establishment desire. 

He can promote reforms within existing 
laws, up to a point. He may resort to 


referendums to change troublesome lega- 
tion and perhaps, later, the Constitution itself. 

But for the present he must ensure that (ha 
powerful and deeply rooted Franco 1st pres- 
sure groups are on his side. Above all he must 
have the full support of the military, whose 
upper echelons are in the main conservative, 
not to say authoritarian. 

The King will come under mounting pre* 
sure from opposition groups to bring democ- 
racy to Spain quickly. But he must also heed 
warnings of the Franco regime hard-liners, 
such as ultra-rightist leader Bios Plnar who 
said in a speech recently: 

"We want to tell Juan Carlos to take notes' 
the will of the millions of Spaniards who wd 
a continuation of the regime of which ht 
himself Is the incarnation. For this is not i 
case of a monarchy being restored. It Is a case 
of a new monarchy being installed which has 
no other claim lo legitimacy excepl to the 
Spain of July IB.” July 18, 1936, marked the 
slorl of the civil war that brought General 
Franco to power. 


Francisco Franco: ‘responsible only to God and history’ 


Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

Gen. Francisco Franco, who ruled Spain 
with an iron hand for 36 consecutive years, 
will go dawn in history as one of the most 
durable dictators of all time. 

Supreme political skill and a talent for' 
adapting to changing circumstances in the 
world enabled him to ride out threats to his 
survival from abroad. At home the same 
aptitudes, combined with a proven reputation 
for rullilessness, kept him in the saddle. 

Throughout his reign as uncrowned king of 
Spain the five-foot-two Caudillo remained an 
enigma to ids fellow countrymen. For a 
Spaniard he was. extraordinarily' dis- 
passionate. He never showed exiltement He 
never let. hia temper riare. He listened to 
arguments around him and said little. He 
never tipped his hand until he was ready to 
act. 

Francisco Franco, age 16, enrolled in' die 
Army school at- Toledo.- Three years later he 
received his commission as second lieutenant. 
Still in his teens he was assigned to the* Army 
fighting the Rif tribes In Spanish Morocco. ■ 

There began a military career that -whs to 
earn for young Franco, a . reputation, for 
bravery and a series of rapid promotions. He 
became the youngest major, then the young- 
est lieutenant colonel, and- at 33 the youngest 
general in the Spanish Army. 

; In 1936 General Franco was one of the 
generals who plotted the military rising 
against a Republic in turmoil. Stationed In the . 
Canary Islands he flew to Morocco by char- 
terpd plane to take cojhmand of. the rebel 
army he w as tolehdto victoty in a civil War 
lasting nearly three years. ' 


During the four years that followed the end 
of the war an estimated 2oo,ooo Republican 
prisoners died. 

While the civil war was still on, General 
Franco was proclaimed chief of state by a 
junta of fellow officers. This marked tho 
establishment of a regime noted for its 
repressive policies and curbs of freedom of 
expression, assembly, and association. It bar- 
red Free labor unions and political parties, 
General Franco’s Spain signed a friendship 
pact with Hitler’s Germany and Fascist Italy. 
When France collapsed before the German 
onslaught in 1840, Spain moved up a notch 
from a proclaimed state of neutrality to 
"nonbelligerency. ” 


He dispatched the Spanish "Blue Division" 
to help the German Army fighting on tho 
eastern front. In 1941 he praised Nazi Ger- 
many as "the defender of European civiliza- 
tion." After the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor Dec. 7, 1941, General Franco sent a 
message of congratulations lo General Ilidcki 
To jo. 

But General Franco, a master in the art of 
procrastination, skillfully warded off a Ger- 
man plan to send troops across Spain to 
capture British-held Gibraltar. In 1943, when 
the tide of war had turned against Germany 
and Italy, General Franco recalled the Blue 
Division. He moved Spain from "nonbellige- 
rence" back to neutrality. 


In 1947 General Franco proclaimed Spain a 
kingdom. Twenty-two years later he desig- 
nated Prince .hum Curios do Borbon as hia 


eventual successor. 

Isolated and ostracized by tbe victors of 
World War II, Spain under General Franco 
survived in the end its wartime asswmbMi 
with Nazism and Fascism thanks to tne 
American bases deal of 1953. ■ _ 

The American connection ended Franw 
Spain’s postwar years as an Inlenwlon 
pariah and pul the country on the ™ 
unprecedented prosperity. 

General Franco regarded 
Christian general and a 
"responsible only to God and to 




Britain sends in gunboats as new cod war flares up 

SW f y C o“^t„ ( Icelandic attitudes are bound^^ 

The Christian Sdence Monitor. - Coast G^MtroShT^ s cut by Icelandic same time, Britain has 

A new. .cod war timed up between Briudn hSTM ES ed^ S*-** 
and Iceland Tuesday as the British Govern* ; negotiating table. c • ' 


and TcriaadWy as ® . 

-■***■: ,‘fcee not getH<^ NaVpS™ “ “■ 


frigates to protect British trawlermen inride 
Iceland's unilaterally declared 2otf-tnlle fish- 
ing limits. ; ‘ • , 

The decision climaxed days. of protest by 
British flrfiermeri against what they termed 


same time, Britain has acquired a 
counter in that by offering 
Navy it might entice Iceland 
negotiating table. '<■ - ' lU m^and, 

This is Britain’s third cod war wltb.lc^L 
and as with the previous onesr the ■ 
could escalate into a North Atlpntio W* 

rWonnl.ntln* eHej* lUll Rritalfl $00 
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KLEEN-AIR 

STOPS ALL ODORS FOR ONE YEARI 

Kleen-AIr stops all odors from 
cooking, smoking, in refrigerators, 
clothes closets, bathrooms, pet 
house, etc. Kleen-AIr keeps work- 
ing daily, around the clock, for one 
full year. Kleen-Air is more eco- 
nomical and longer lasting than 
solid, wick or spray deodorants. 

$2.00 


Available lor export In 55 gallon drums 
ALGERT CO., INC. 

1901 W. 8th SI., Los Angeles, 
California. U.S.A. 90057 
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King Carlos I promises prudent rule 


By Richard Mowrer 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

"I promise you firmness and prudence.” 

These words contained in the inaugural message of King 
Juan Carlos I to the Spanish people set the tone of the new 
reign in Spain. 

They are taken to mean that attempts to stampede the still 
youthful monarch will be resisted, that he himself will set the 
pace , and that he will proceed into the new era with caution . 

Reforms: "The future will be based on national con- 
sensus," he told the nation, Indicating that major decisions 
will be taken with "the participation of all" Spaniards. 

Prospects are that the King will not break, at least not 
immediately, with the authoritarian regime he inherited 
from Gen. Francisco Franco and whose basic laws and 
principles he has sworn to uphold. 

But there is no doubt that he will initiate reforms to bring a 
measure of democracy to his country. This can be done to 
some degree within the framework of the present system 
without violating the Constitution. As a start, a new electoral 
law that has been bogged down for years, permitting the 
election of town mayors, can be activated. 

The state-run labor unions can be made more representa- 
tive. The legislative process can be given more scope ; judicial 
reform can, for one thing, shift military trials to civilian 
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courts. These and other changes are possible within the 
existing laws. 

It is noteworthy that the King's speech contained three 
separate references to "justice.” The King Is well aware of 
injustices perpetrated during General Franco's rule and the 
need to make amends for punishment for offenses that in 
democratic countries would not be offenses to all. 

The problem King Juan Carlos has to contend with is how to 
move forward without causing the powerful, deeply rooted 
right wing elements of the Franco regime to rebel, perhaps 
violently. 

But if he does not press on he risks antagonizing a large 
segment of the country, eager for democratization now that 
General Franco has gone . 

General Franco won the civil war of 1936-1839, but he did 
not end It. Juan Carlos can, if he will, now heal the scars of this 
terrible conflict. He could start by giving equal pension rights 
to the disabled veterans of the defeated Republic who for 36 
years have been denied the state aid given to their former 
antagonists, the Nationalists. 

Juan Carlos can restore privileges taken from Guipuzcoa 
and Vizcaya, branded by General Franco as “the traitor 
provinces" because the Basques there resisted the military 
insurrection that brought the dictatorship to Spain. 

The King's inaugural speech of Nov. 22 has received a 
mixed reception among the moderate opposition in Spain. 
Most feel It does not go far enough. 
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Vicenta has big, black eyes and a mis- 
chievous smile. It’s the kind of smile that 
makes you smile back. And now Viccnia 
has a special reason to smile. 

She has a Iriend here in this country . . . 
a kind friend who sponsors her through the 
Christian Children’s Fund. 

You see, Vicenta's family is poor. They 
live in a small village in Central America, 
high in the mountains where the climate 

iseold. , ... 

Her rather is a tailor. But he also peddles 
firewood and works long hours to try to 
provide for his wife and three children. • ■ 

,r it’s nbt an easy. life. Rut. because their- 
family relationships, art dp‘d;.erosei 

Vicenia’s parents want their children to 
have a belter life. And an education Is the 
key to. Vicenta’s future. . ; ' , ■ 

So they, enrolled 'Vicenta in a CCF; 
affiliated school in -a city some 40 miles 
away from home and a sponsor was found 
for her to help make Mwnta's education 

a, reality. \ v - ■ ' : . V 

Vicenta’s leathers .report that, she Is 

^Intelligent,’ Hidst responsible and 'belps' hei 
classmates with their, homework.’’ ’ • V.- ■&; 
' During the school year, Vicenta s- family 
frequently visits the(r dapghtfeTi pnd. wheH 
school Is out fbr vacation, Vicenta returns 
home. Then She helps look- .after her little 
brothel and sister ' and dO^ ..chores . tor , 
her moiheft j 

:f With -the; help ; pr/her pfilrents, leacher? 
't" Ti«riR in ’ this ' 


For only J15 a month, you can sponsor 
a child like Viccnia. You will receive the 
child’s photograph, name and mailing 
address, as well as information about the 
project where he or she is helped. 

You can get to know the youngster you 
sponsor by exchanging letters and cards. 
(Children unable to write are assisted by 
family members or staff workers.! You can 
experience the warm feeling that comes 
from helping a boy or girl who needs you. 

' Won’t you help a little child through this 
person*to-person way of sharing? 

Please write today . . ..a child is waiting. 

■ Sponsors urgently needed In Brazil, India, 
qu&teirialp, iridbned^JCenyaand T^anaftd.- 

We will be glad to send you a Statement of 
Incoine and Exp ense upon requ est^ | 
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New port reflects Russian 
maritime bustle in the Pacific 


Stalll !?I5i the I Helsinki pact: something less than a smash hit 

Staff correspondent of was broadcast over the outdoor loudaneS^ - .. » h Q . i.«i «... ...... mu. 
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By PaulWohl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

A new Soviet Pacific port named Vostochny 
Is slated to become the blggeet commercial 
port on the Pacific. The port, now under 
construction, is located on the ice-free Gulf of 
Amerlka, formerly Wraogei Bay, near the 
naval port of Vladivostok. 

Nearby, the port of Nakhodka, a fishing 
village In 1947, handles 12 million to 13 million 
tons of cargo a year. More than 30 million tons 
are expected to pass through Vostochny. 

Ultimately Vostochny la to be the Soviet 
Union's biggest port. It la to have almost 
double the capacity of Ilyichevsk, near 
Odessa, on the Black Sea, which holds first 
place among Soviet ports. 

Expanding Soviet maritime activity in the 
Pacific is a new feature in the economic 
geography of the Far East, Several factors 
account for this development; 

' 1. An aggressive trade and shipping policy 
links the smalt ice-free strip of the Soviet 
Pacific coast with. 45 ports In 35 countries. 
More than 600 foreign vessels visited Nak- 
hodka last year, Including several American 
ships. 

Because of the many ultramodern merchant 
vessels the Far Eastern (Prlmorskoye) Ship- 
ping Company has put into service, many 
United States, Japanese, Indian, Philippine, 
Singapore, and Canadian firms have found it 
profitable to use Soviet Bhlps. 

By cutting freight rates by as much as 30 
percent, the Soviets have brought about the. 
collapse of the Pacific shipping conferences 
and garnered much of what used to be 
conference traffic. (A shipping conference Is a 
group of competitive steamship lines which 
has Obtained special government permission 
to establish equitable freight rates ever a 
specific trade route without (ear of anti-trust 
prosecution.) 

2 . Massive Soviet supply shipments to 
Southeast Asia during the Vietnamese war 
made Soviet flag vessels a common sight in 
Far Eastern waters. To cope with their 
overseas commitments, the Soviets have built 
up a modem merchant marine with a larger 
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tonnage of general cargo than any other 
nation, according to the Economist of London. 
A substantial part of that tonnage now plies 
Pacific waters. 

3. Container traffic between Europe and 
Asia via the TransSiberian Railroad has 
brought Pacific markets closer to Europe. 
Traffic moving by container through Siberia 
needs only a fraction of the time required for 
the Bea voyage. 

Soviet Far-Eastern ports are the only 
convenient terminals and transit ports for this 
traffic. Most of the container traffic moves 
through Nakhodka at present. In the future, 
Vostochny is slated to handle more than 40,000 
multi-ton containers a year. Two of its 
container berths already have been commis- 
sioned. 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Volgograd, U.S.S.R. 

“They didn't push to the river," the middle- 
aged Russian declared . ' 'The Germans wanted 
to drink from the Volga, but they didn't." 

He was standing in line to buy lec cream, 
and — as with nearly overy Russian over 50 — 
World War II was stamped in his memory. He 
had not fought in the bitter battlo of Stalingrad 
himself, but he had been at the related North 
Caucasus front when the turning point in the 
war came at Stalingrad. 

Below the embankment was Russia's 
Mother of Rivers. A block uphill in the other 
direction was the eternal flame to the defen- 
ders of Stalingrad, For 200 days of fierce 
house-to-house fighting in 1942-43 the en- 
circled Russians hung on to the narrow strip of 
the city on the west bank of the Volga, in spite 
of the Nazis’ superior weapons, tanks, and air 
power. The Germans lost five full armies 
there, their blitzkrieg mired down, and the 
long retreat to Berlin began. 

After the war’s end the Russians considered 
leaving the rubble of the totally destroyed city 
as a grim memorial. But they decided that the 
raw Siberian recruits who fell at Stalingrad 
were fighting for life, and the best way to 
honor this would be to rebuild a normal, living 
city. 

New apartment houses went up at once — 
and because these were the dayB before 
widespread prefabricated cement housing, 
the apartments were built with some individ- 
uality. Today, in the center of town, they look 
somewhat like New York brownstones. 

Sixteen years after the war Stalingrad got 
another shock — destalinlzation and a change 
in its honored name. In 1961, in his second 
destalinization speech, Premier Nikita S. 
Khrushchev castigated the wrongs that Joseph 
Stalin had done in his purges, forced labor 
camps, and genocide. 

One Westerner who was in Stalingrad at the 


time recalled the stir ns Khrushchev's speech 
was broadcast over the outdoor loudspeS 
Normally, public broadcasts were CJ 
But this time townspeople gathered aUenK 
the main square. 

The questions began as soon as the speed 
ended. During the wnr Stalin had personE 
beleaguered Russia - and nowhere had he 
been more so than in his namesake cfo 
Soldiers shouted the leader's name as [U 
battle cry. Was all this to be forgotten andS 
name of Stalingrad abandoned? 

No, the consensus developed, the Soviet 
Union was too mnture now for that kind of 
pettiness. The mime of Stalingrad meant fa 
much beenuse of Us heroic battle. 

When Slalingraders awakened the next 
morning, however, they found their consent 
was wrong. The stntue of Stalin that bad 
dominated their main square had vanished 
overnight. The marquis of the Hotel Stalin- 
grad ("Stalin City Hotel") now read sin?* 
Hotel grad <“ city Hotel"). The local 
newspaper, the rechristcned Volgogradsfcayi 
Pravda, confirmed the news in a four-lint 
aside on page four: Stalingrad now wo 
Volgograd. 

Today the floral wreaths laid on war gram 
still read "Stalingrad." But every contempt 
rary reference to the city reads Volgograd. 
The square where Stalin’s statue once stoodb 
called, neutrally, the "Square of ftDea 
Heroes." And Stalin is conspicuously absent 
from the documentary war film that is show 
to visitors. 

At the gigantic memorial at nearby Mamali 
Hill Stalin is similarly forgotten, even while 
Russia's war experience under him Is sum- 
moned back. There the 202-foot mother wHhi 
sword — done in 1987 by Evgeni VuchetWb, 
whose swords-into-plowshnres sculptured A 
the United Nations — has become a Soviet 
shrine. It is imbued with an overwhelm^ 
sense of patriotism and quasi -religious rev* 
ence. SomlJor music is piped over loudspeo- 
kers. 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

The Helsinki conference, It is turning out, 
«Mnot quite the Soviet victory the Russians 
and Alexander SolzhenitByn - thought it 
wtf. The Soviet Union is on the defensive over 
humanitarian issues. 

This can hardly be a surprise to the 
Kremlin given the West European Insistence 
m and Soviet resistance to, including human- 
itarian provisions in the signed documents of 
the European security conference. But Mos- 
cow clearly had hoped for an initial period in 
which it could play last summer's 35-nation 
Hehhkt conference as an unalloyed triumph 
of Soviet foreign policy. 

In the original Soviet scenario, observers 
eay, Moscow expected the Helsinki summit to 
udier In an era of goodwill. At beat the U.S. 
and Western Europe might cut defense spend- 
ing in this new atmosphere, and Aslan nations 
might follow the Helsinki example in moving 
toward Moscow's cherished Asian collective 
security. 

' At worst Moscow could still win debating 
points for championing various disarmament 
schemes to “turn political detente into mili- 
tary detente." 

The West, in this scenario, would give the 
Soviet Union a period of grace before pressing 
it on Implementation of humanitarian mea- 
sures calling for a freer flow of people and 
ideas across national boundaries. What Mos- 
cow considers the most important part of the 
Helsinki declaration, recognition of post- 
World War II frontiers and the expanded 
Soviet sphere of influence in Europe, would be 
hailed as a great success at next February's 
galaSoviet Communist Party congress. 


It has not worked out that way, however, in 
spite of the combined fears of exiled novelist 
Solzhenitsyn. American public opinion, and 
the Chinese. 

Instead, the Russians got a bad press in the 
West immediately after the Helsinki confer- 
ence for stalling on the one concrete measure 
In the humanitarian section: granting of 
multiple-entry visas to Western journalists. 
(So far this privilege has been accorded only 
to American, Finnish, French, and Italian 
journalists.) 

Then in September two cases in which 
Soviet officials were preventing Soviet citi- 
zens from marrying their foreign Fiancees 
made headlines in the West as Soviet "viola- 
tions'* of Helsinki. After much adverse public- 
ity in the West, both men were finally allowed 
to marry. 

Finally, dissident physicist Andrei Sakha- 
rov was awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. Far 
from recognizing Moscow’s officially vaunted 
“peace policy," the famouB prize honored a 
man who is anathema to the Kremlin because 
of his human-rights activity. And when Mos- 
cow refused to let Mr. Sakharov leave the 
Soviet Union to collect his prize in Oslo, Mr. 
Sakharov protested this refusal as a violation 
of the Helsinki declaration. 

Soviet sensitivity on the subject is measured 
in officials' continued protestations, as in the 
Nov. 19 Literary Gazette, that this charge was 
“completely groundless." 

Furthermore, Western statesmen who have 
visited here recently have begun asking for 
genuine follow-up to Helsinki. In October 
French President Valery Glscard d'Estaing, 
to tho annoyance of his Soviet hosts, called 
publicly for ideological coexistence. Last 
week West German President Walter Scheel 
raised again the question of freer emigration 
for ethnic Germans who wish to join relatives 
inWest Germany. 


The upshot is that the Soviet press lavishes 
attention on the Helsinki declaration, but not 
in the way Moscow originally intended. The 
spate of articles Is defensive in tone, scolding 
the West for concentrating on the Helsinki 
humanitarian issues to the exclusion of the 
more Important recognition of frontiers. 

Lately, the Soviet press has even begun the 
dangerous accusation that the U.S. and West 
Germany are themselves violating human 
rights provisions in the Helsinki declaration in 
domestic spying and professional exclusion of 
radicals. This is a curious twist, as the Soviets 
have been arguing vociferously that the 
Helsinki declaration gives no license to inter- 
fere In the domestic affairs of other states, and 
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that treatment of a nation’s own citizens 1 b a 
completely Internal matter. 

At this point observers do not expect any 
further Kremlin moves to implement the 
Helsinki declaration in the near future — 
certainly not before February's party confer- 
ence, which is certain to emphasize ideologi- 
cal orthodoxy. They do think that the very 
gradual trend of the past four or five years of 
allowing a little more emigration and a Uttle 
more family reunification will continue. 

If Western Interest in the Helsinki provi- 
sions keepB up, there might even be a little 
acceleration of this trend, observers say, 
especially as it gets closer to the June, 1977, 
conference to review Helsinki implementa- 
tion. 


A monument for Babi Yar 


By Elizabeth Pond 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Kiev. U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet Union is 
building a monument at Babi 
Yar, near Kiev, to com- 
memorate victims of the 
Nazi occupation of that city 
in World War II. 

Although the site has be- 
come known in the West as an 
execution camp for tens of 
thousands of Jews, the me- 
morial will honor all Kiev's 
war victims, not Jews in 
particular. 

The official reason given 
here is that so many non- 
Jewish Ukrainians, Russians, 
and others suffered under the 
i Ormans that it wmild be 
inappropriate In single out 
one ethnic group as special 


victims. 


Jews and novelist Anatoli 
Kuznetsov dispute this view. 
They say that Gentiles who 
were sent, along with Jews, 
to the execution site were 


spared once their race was 
ascertained. 


‘The memorial itself had 
not even been started by thiB 
year's Sept. 29-30 anniver- 
sary of the Babi Yar mas- 
sacre. But bulldozer oper- 
ators grading the ravine said 
they should be finished by 
early December. 

Officials of the Ukrainian 
Foreign Ministry tell ques- 
tioners that a sculpture by 
two Kiev artists will be 
erected, but they do not know 
when. 

The decision to erect a 
monument comes 34 years 
after tens of thousands were 
killed in the first fortnight of 
Nazi occupation of the city in 
1941 . In the intervening years 
official silence about the 
massacre was striking in a 
country that still puts great 
emphasis un celebrating iln 
victory over the Germans. 

World War II observances 
are especially prominent In 
the Ukrainian Republic, 
which suffered 4.5 million 
civilian casualties and 2 mil- 
lion forced-labor deporta- 
tions during German rule, 
according to official Soviet 


figures. 
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The slogan, “No one is 
forgotten; nothing is forgot- 
ten" appears in meter-high 
Letters on me of the main 
Btreets of the Kiev, the Ukrai- 
nian capital. 

The absence of any me- 
morial at Babi Yar has been 
criticized by Westerners and 
by some Soviet intellectuals 
as anti-Semitic. Back in his 
days as an angry young poet, 
Yevgeni Yevtushenko began 
one of his best -known verses 
with “No monument stands 
over Babi Yar." 

He ended his poem: 

“In my blood there is no 
Jewish blood. 

In their callous rage, all 
anti-Semites 

must hole me now as a 
Jew. 

For that reason 

1 am a true Russian l " 

Historically, Ukrainians 
displayed strong anti-Semi- 
tism. Some of the worst po- 
groms of Czarist times took 
place in the Ukraine. The 
Nazis deliberately appealed 
to antt -Jewish feeling in try- 
ing to win Ukrainians over to 
the German side in World 
Warll. 

Local officials announced 
plans to construct a Babi Yar 
memorial as long ago as 1967. 
Work on the site was not 
begun by republic authorities 
until this year, however. 

At present Babi Yar Is not 
mentioned in the usual tour- 
ist literature, although the 
location of Kiev's war me- 
morial is. It does report that 
nearly 200,000 Kiev citizens 
were massacred and more 
than 100,000 deported to Ger- 
many. The location of Babi 
Yar Is not Identified on city 
maps and the nearby trolley 
bus stop bears an unrelated 
-.'name,' ", • 
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Nyerere says it will take guerrilla 
war to bring black rule to Rhodesia 


By TakashlOka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

The oft-stalled movement toward a Rhodesian settlement 
seems to have gathered steam once more, despite the 
pessimism expressed by Tanzanian President Julius Nyerere. 

In an exclusive story Sunday, the Observer newspaper said 
Rhodesian Prime Minister Ian Smith will sign an eight-point 
agreement with African nationalist leader Joshua Nkomo in 
Salisbury this week. The agreement, entitled “Declaration of 
Intention to Negotiate a Settlement," is for talks between the 
Rhodesian Government and representatives of the African 
National Council, which if successful would lead to a 
constitutional conference, probably in London. 

Mr. Nkomo, who heads the wing of the African National 
Council CANO within Rhodesia, has toured four neighboring 
African countries lately seeking support for these proposed 
talks. The four countries — Zambia, Tanzania, Botswana, and 
Mozambique — have given blip qualified support. Mr. Nkomo 
is opposed by personalities in the external wing of the ANC — 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa, the Rev. Ndabanlngi Sithole, and 
James Chikerema — who accuse him of haying become a 
stooge of Mr. Smith. 

President Nyerere of Tanzania, one of the most moderate of 
African leaders, la depicted as wishing Mr. Nkomo well, but as 
pessimistic about the prospects for a peaceful settlement. 

Speaking at Oxford during a state visit to Britain last week, 
Mr. Nyerere said, "We very much regret the need for war. It 
can only bring dreadful suffering to the people of Rhodesia, 
both black and white. It will therefore leave a heritage of 
bitterness which will make the eventual development of a 
nonraclal, democratic society in that country very much 
more difficult." 


Mr. Nyerere's quiet, self-deprecating humor, combined 
with his passionate espousal of democracy, have won him 
many friends during this state visit. His pessimism on 
Rhodesia, his belief that guerrilla war will be the only means 
of establishing black-majority rule in Rhodesia, are all the 
more disquieting. 

The main outlines of the Smith-Nkomo agreement, as 
reported by the Observer, are that the negotiating teams from 
the Rhodesian Government and the ANC shall have a plenary 
session in Rhodesia, designed to work out a constitutional 
- settlement "which will be acceptable to all the people of our 
country." 

Previous talks between the Smith regime and the ANC, 
arranged with great effort by South Africa and the four black 
neighbors of Rhodesia, proved abortive because Mr. Smith 
refused to guarantee the immunity of black African leaders. 

The new agreement, according to the Observer, does give 
these guarantees. Exiled ANC leaders like Bishop Muzorewa 
or the Rev. Mr. Sithole will be given diplomatic immunity 
during their stay in Rhodesia if they are selected to 
participate In the negotiating team. And Mr. Nkomo realizes, 
despite the hostility of these leaders toward himself, that no 
constitutional talks can succeed unless the ANC presents a 
united front ~ unless. In short, the negotiating team Includes 
all major factions, and not just his own. 

For Mr. Smith, the situation is even more dramatic. The 
only basis on which the ANC will talk to him at all is that of 
“majority rule" — in other words, of rule by the blacks and 
not by the tiny minority of whites his government represents. 

If Mr. Smith cannot reconcile his own people to evolution 
toward majority rule, President Nyerere’s pessimism may 
indeed prove well-founded. 
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Kremlin sets Angola puzzle 


By Henry S. Hayward 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Nairobi, Kenya 
South Africa’s verbal warning about Soviet 
and Cuban infiltration into newly Independent 
Angola plus Moscow’s sharp denial that 20 
cn^iet ' personnel have been captured in 
fighting in the former Portuguese African 
territory, testify to the incendiary nature of 
the civil war wracking that country. 

five big mineral-rich former Portuguese 
colony on the south Atlantic coast has the 
potential to become a danger far beyond its 

own borders. 

The latest developments also raise a number 
of unanswered questions about alleged or 
actual, intervention in Angola by foreign 
powers. 

Soviet support for the pro-Marxist Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola 
(MPLA) led by Dr. Agostinho Neto is well- 
known and documented. The Kremlin admits 
it and defends it on grounds that the MPLA is 
the legitimate liberation movement. 

Observers assume the Soviet Union would 
not be so rash as to permit the open use of 
Russian troops in combat in an African nation 
such as Angola. Advisers and technicians, yes, 
but actual fighting men, probably no. That 
could lead to much larger confrontations. 

Few outsiders doubt the presence of up to 
3,000 Cuban troops in Angola to back the 
MPLA. Even MPLA officials in Luanda, their 
capital, do not bother to deny this. 

One unanswered question is why some 
nation, African or otherwise, does not protest 


at the United Nations this Cuban presence in a 
civil war on another continent. 

Another question is why the Soviet Union 
has jeopardized the credibility of its entire 
African policy by diplomatic heavy-hand- 
edness in Uganda and direct intervention in 
Angola. 

Would the establishment of the first commu- 
nist state in Africa be worth losing the bulk of 
African respect? Some think Kremlin policy- 
makers may have decided that the answer, at 
least for the moment, is yes. 

One justification would be the acquisition of 
naval facilities in Angola which would help 
make the south Atlantic as much a scene of 
Soviet activity as the Indian Ocean has 
become in recent years. 

Such a naval base would pose a potential 
threat to European and American access to 
southern Asia via the Cape of Good Hope. It 
also would be b matter of great concern for 
strongly anticommunist South Africa. 

A Soviet presence in Angola also would 
worry neighboring Zaire and Zambia. In 
normal times both depend on Angola's Ben- 
guela Railway to transport most of their 
copper to the sea. Both countries have helped 
opponents of the Soviet -backed MPLA. 

Yet another question posed by some African 
experts, is South Africa’s role toward Angola. 
South Africa maintains its only incursions 
have been to protect the joint Portuguese- 
South African hydroelectric project under 
construction on the Cunenc River in southern 
Angola. This area is near the border of South- 
West Africa (Namibia), which South Africa 
administers in defiance of UN directives. 


How one woman helped to 
defuse S. African budget crisis 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

Cape Town 
The South African Govern- 
ment has turned to a former 
marriage counselor named 
Alathea Jansen to defuse a 
crisis in its relations with 
Colored political leaders. 
There are more than 2 mil- 
lion-Coloreds, or persons of 
mixed descent, in the nation. 

The crisis came to a head in 
□ row over a budget of $182 
million for Colored educa- 
tion, welfare, and local ad- 
ministration. The money was 
in the bank, but Sonny Leon, 
the Colored political leader, 
refused to pass it on to his 
administration unless the 
government met a string of 
political demands. 

For a time it looked as if 
21,000 teachers, 2.000 blind 
people, and 0,000 war veter- 
ans would not receive their 
salaries, pensions, or allow- 
ances, not to mention 55,000 
people who get disability 
grants, 7,000 people who re- 
ceive allowances for being 
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foster parents, and 4,000 chil- 
dren in orphanages who 
would sooner or later run out 
of food. 

The louder the central gov- 
ernment demanded that Mr. 
Leon pay up, the more firmly 
he said no. because, he In- 
sisted, the budget was “dis- 
criminatory." 

Finally, “to avoid chaos in 
the administration of Colored 
affairs" the government dis- 
missed Mr. Leon from his 
post as chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the Col- 
ored People's Representa- 
tive Council, the body set up 
to provide the Colored people 
with a political voice. They 
appointed Mrs. Jansen, an 
independent member of the 
Colored council, to the post. 

She said it was a great 
honor, and to the disgust of 
Mr. Leon and his fellow 
members of the executive 
committee, she signed the 
budget with a flourish be- 
cause "I believe there is no 
sense in causing my people, 
especially the needy and 
aged, unnecessary suffering 
or to make them the victims 
of political moves and con- 
frontations." 

At this, the remaining four 
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members of the executive 
committee — who had been 
advising Mr. Leon to push the 
government “to the limit*' — 
resigned, leaving Mrs. Jan- 
sen alone but unmoved at the 
head of Colored affairs. 

In many ways it is surpris- 
ing that this break between 
the white government and 
Mr. Leon’s Labor Party, 
which has the clear majority 
in the Colored council, too so 
long to come about. The 
Labor Party is fiercely op.- 
posed to the government's 
apartheid policy. It demands 
full political rights in Parlia- 
ment for the Colored people, 
and it wants them now. 

It has rejected a series of 
offers that would have In- 
creased the political power of 
the Colored people without 
giving them direct represen- 
tation in Parliament. One 
such suggestion was the set- 
ting up of joint Colored and 
white cabinet councils to dis- 
cuss important aspects of 
government policy ranging 
from foreign affairs and de- 
fense to agriculture. 

In fact, during the election 
campaign that brought them 
to power in the Colored coun- 
cil, the Labor ites declared 
that because the council it- 

I self was part of the “apart- 
heid system" they would 
close it down immediately U 
they were elected and seek 
“confrontation" ’ with the 
government. 

Finally they did, over the 
budget. And by forcing the 
government to dismiss Mr. 
Leon, they have cause a 
serious rift in formal rela- 
tions betwen the whites In 
South Africa and themselves. 
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Editing black S. African paper ‘like walking in a minefield 


By Stewart Dill McBride 
Staff writer of ' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cambridge, Mass. 

“Editing a newspaper In South Africa," says 
Percy Qoboza, “Is like walking blindfolded 
through a minefield. ’ ’ 

As editor of South Africa's two largest black 
newspapers, The World and Weekend World 
(with circulations of 120,000 and 197,000 
respectively), he daily tiptoes through tight 
government restrictions on the reporting of 
prison conditions and military matters, on 
interviewing government opponents, and on 
coverage of incidents "which might strain 
reiationsbetween blacks and whites." 

Percy Qoboza is the first black South 
African newsman who, awarded Harvard’s 
prestigious Nieman fellowship for journalists, 
was granted a passport by the South African 
Government to leave the country to accept it. 

(In I960 and 1964, the South African Govern- 
ment granted exit visas to black journalists 
Lewis Mkosi and Nathaniel Nakasa on the 
grounds that if they accepted the Nieman 
fellowship they would not be permitted to 
return. Both men chose to study at Harvard. 
Mr. Mkosi now is living in exile in London. Mr. 
Nakasa, despondent over exclusion from his 
homeland, committed suicide. ) 

At present Mr. Qoboza is studying Asian and 
African history and sociology and occasionally 
playing tennis. At the end of the academic 
year he and his wife will return to South 
Africa, where they left their five children. 


A soft-spoken, intelligent man, Mr. Qo- 
boza says his perspective on the future of his 
white-ruled homeland has changed in the few 
months he has been in the Unfted States. Time 
Is running out for a peaceful resolution of the 
mounting tensions between the country's 18 
million blacks and 4 % million whites, he said 
in an interview in his Cambridge apartment. 

"The real tragedy of it all may be that when 
the white man is ready to talk to the black, we 
may have reached the point where the blacks 
don't want to talk. That would be the saddest 
day for South Africa. 

"We've got to find a way to live together. 
Like Martin Luther King once said: ‘Efther 
we learn to live together as brothers or we 
perish as fools.’ " 

Mr. Qoboza remains patient and confident. 
"We will win inevitably. It is not a negotiable 
matter. We are fighting against an unjust 
system, which cannot stand the test of time.” 
He is intermittently taut and relaxed as he 
unveils his feeling toward his homeland. “I 
must be careful with what I say," he whispers. 
He confesses that he still "feels funny" 
speaking to predominantly black groups of 
Harvard students; gatherings of blacks can be 
outlawed in his own country, he says. 

"Nothing has changed in South Africa. The 
government is trying to perpetuate the image 
abroad that we are a changing society. This is 
wrong. Things are not changing. Apartheid is 
just becoming more subtle," he says. 

He describes token integration of sports and 
more passport privileges for black South 
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Africans os mere window dressing on the 
continued oppression of Africans by the white 
minority. 

Most Americans are disinterested, if not 
ignorant, of, living conditions under South 
African apartheid. When tourist come they 
are give red-carpet treatment, and "black 
Americans are treated as honorary whites 
during their stay.” 

“They would even have to get a permit to 
come and visit someone like me," he adds. 

Mr. Qoboza was raised in a strict Roman 
Catholic family in Sphlatown, six miles out- 
side Johannesburg. His father worked in the 
gold mines some 400 miles away. 

After deciding not to go into the priesthood, 
he turned to journalism. "I love people and 
their problems and am thrilled by their fight 
to overcome it all. Newspapers were nn 
opportunity to preach to a wide audience," he 
says. 


"The black journalist in South AM*, 
ask himself: 'What comes 
comfort or my part and parcel of thVw 
black consciousness movement? 1 I h«w? 
cided I am part of the struggle." * 
Mr. Qobozn's newspapers cater to blub 
emphasizing news from other black Afri? 
nations and "taking only an academic & 
esl in news from Europe and the all-Su 
South African Parliament ^ 

"A few people feel that we are not as cut 
spoken ns we should be. But they rfj 
understand the problems we face It Is all v»v 
easy to say why don’t you stick your iS 
out,” he says. He adds that blacks whovS 
lawfully to change South African society* 
labeled "Unde Toms" by outsiders. ^ 
"To be a newspaper in South Africa vs 
have to be cautious," Mr. Qoboza says. “B \t 
you have to continue to make the right rates 
or not be a newspaper at nil." 
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Lumberjacks go 'deluxe 


By Robert M. Press 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Lauren tide Park, Quebec 
He still swats black flics and mosquitoes 
during the summer and faces winter tempera- 
tures of 40 degrees below zero as he pushes 
through waist-high snow. But for a Canadian 
“bucheron" (French for lumberjack) like 
Vital Cote, whose country men cut the trees 
that make about two-thirds of the newsprint 
and many of the cartons used in the United 
States, a rugged style of life is softening 

somewhat. 

Most fire-healed log cabins at remote 


cutting sites have been replaced with air- 
conditioned, centrally heated lodgings 
equipped with television and sometimes even 
sauna baths. 

Just 10 years ago. Monsieur Cote recalls, 
horses were used to haul out the four-foot 
lengths of wood lumberjacks cut by hand-held 
power saws. And Jean-Marie Cote (no relation 
to Vital ) who started as a lumberjack at age 16 
and today cuts with a hand power-saw remem- 
bers using nn ax until 1953. 

Rut as a visitor scr-s, after a jolting ride on a 
rutted dirt path through fragrant freshly cut 
pines, a new kind of lumbering is beginning 
here. Machines thal look like small bulldozer:; 
with goose -necked grippers Instead of scoops 


are about to replace the hand-held saws in 
many forests. The machines grip a slender 
tree, slice through it near the base, lift it up to 
a set of rollers that cut off the limbs, and spit 
outstripped logs. 

Lumberjacks using hand-power saws cut 
through only about 150 to 200 slender trees a 
day, "bucherons” here say. But the new 
"Tree Harvester," as John Deere Company 
calls its version, being tested here, cuts as 
many as 90 trees nn hour. The company plans 
to start producing the machines for sole next 
summer. Other companies are developing 
similar machines. 

The Tree Harvester's cabin is air-condi- 
tioned and radio -equipped. Operating it is 
"less tiring" than using a power saw by hand, 
says Vital Cote in his rural Quebec French, 
who liked the outdoor work even when he was 


cutting by power saw. 

Winter, however, still brings challenges. 
Sometimes, says Monseiur Cote, putting his 
hands out palms down at waist level, deep 
snow makes work difficult. But when it gets to 
shoulder depth, he says, work stops. 

“If it weren't for us, there wouldn't be 
newspapers," he says. 

Some lumberjacks foar the new machines 
will replace them. But the machines, which 
could cost $100,000 each, might help some 
paper companies attract more men to work in 
the woods, a current problem, says Arthur 
Kaufman of the Newsprint Information Com- 
mittee in New York, sponsored by several 
paper companies. 

Currently about tialf the Canadian paper 
industry is un strike seeking wage increases of 
about 40 percent, says Mr. Kaufman. 
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Has Marcos created a military monster he can’t control? 


By Daniel Southerland 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Manila 

President Marcos of the Philippines has 
done a remarkable job In keeping the military 
out of policymaking despite the fact that the 
country has been under martial law for more 
than three years. 

And it is a fact tliat the heavy hand of the 
military is not so much in evidence here as in 
some other countries under authoritarian 
rule, like neighboring Indonesia, for instance. 

But In recent months a significant number 
of persons within thejgovernment have joined 
critics outside the government in asking 
whether the President has produced a mili- 
tary monster that he can no longer easily 
cental. 

Since martial law was imposed in 1972 the 
military budget has grown rapidly. The armed 
forces, frustrated by congressional restraints 
In the pre-martlal-law period, have nearly 
doubled in manpower and apparently will 
continue to grow in the coming year. (This 
growth can be to a great extent explained by 
the need to counter the Muslim rebellion in 
the southern Philippines. ) 

Military men are managing a number of 
quasi-public companies, among them an iron 
and steel corporation and purchasing, insur- 
ance, real estate, shipping, and other trans- 
portation enterprises. 

Alarmed by a resurgence of crime, which 


had decreased immediately after martial law 
was imposed. President Marcos recently 
widened the jurisdiction of military tribunals 
to include swindling, robbery, murder, and 
narcotics cases. 

In the days before martial law the most 
common complaint of people in the provinces 
was that they were being bullied by municipal 
mayors and the private armies and gang- 
sters hired by these officials to protect their 
ffefdoms. Now in many places real power has 
shifted from the mayors to the military — with 
the complaints being directed at the military, 
especially in parts of the southern Philippines. 

One mayor Interviewed by this correspon- 
dent complained that when he filed a heavily 
documented report to centra] government 
authorities concerning a constabulary officer 
who was selling ammunition to the insurgents, 
he suddenly found that he himself and not the 
officer was the object of an inveslgation by the 
military. 

“I’ve learned my lesson,” he said. “That’s 
the last time I'll complain about anything 
having to do with the military.” 

In parts of the southern Philippines, undisci- 
plined soldiers of the regular Army are feared 
by the civilian population more than anything 
else. Some long-time observers contend that 
there is less abuse of civilians under the 
military than there was under the old private 
armies. But in a number of provinces reports 
of military Involvement in smuggling and 
various forms of graft are the subject of 



everyday conversation among educated Fili- 
pinos. 

One of the accomplishments of the Marcos 
martial-law administration has been to recruit 
into government service a number of highly 
educated young technocrats, some of them 
former anti-government student activists, in 
the National Economic and Development 
Authority, for instance, men in thoir 2os and 
30s hold important positions. They say that 
under martial law they can get things done 
that would have been unthinkable under the 
old congressional system. But one wonders 
what will happen to their idealism if they 
begin to think that the military Is undercutting 
their achievements. 

In the Army itself, one finds young majors 
and colonels who are convinced that there is 
too much corruption in the top ranks and who 
want to see a better example being set. For 
quite a few highly motivated Filipinos, the test 
of President Marcos's determination to in- 
stitute reforms will be the way in which he 
copes with abuses of power by the military. 

President Marcos is clearly aware of the 
criticism of the military and, in a speech two 
months ago, he vowed to do something about 
it. While announcing the purge of 2,000 
"undesirable” civil servants, the President 
referred to charges against certain officials 
and men responsible for procurement of arms 
and munitions. An undersecretary in the 
Department of National Defense had i>een 
forced to resign. The Secretary of National 


Defense was directed to conduct an h 
vestigntinn. 81 & 

But the problem for the President is L, 
reorganize the military to the degree Z* 
snry to improve its image while at the^ 
lime maintaining the loyally of key 
who, after all, constitute his main uow»k? 


And some observers ask how he can 
expected to move decisively against sio^ 
excessive wealth in the military ostablisLJ 
when so many of his own friends, relatim 
mid former business associates oa thedrtE 
side have obviously prospered under nurfy 
law. 

In an Interview with this reporter, Presldoi 
Mnrcos said he was asking the military b 
“purge itself" and that ir this were not douh 
the end of the your, he himself wg 
intervene. 

"If they do not purge themselves, 1 
purge them myseir," he declared, addingtk 
those officers who had accumulated von 
beyond their means already had been Heft 
fied and were being asked to explain tto 
finances. 

"I can tell you that whosoever it is, u 
matter how high he is, if he is involved [i 
corruption] lie will have to go,” Mr. Mara 
said. 

But in a more recent interview, JuanPooK 
Enrile, the Secretary of Defense, gave flu 
distinct impression that nothing like a per- 
vasive purge wax in the offing. 
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Nobody loves rent control in Canberra 


By Ronald Vickers 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

Desperate home-seekers in the Australian 
capital have taken to offering extra money - 
in effect, bribing — property managers for 
places to live, so serious is the housing 
shortage in Canberra. 

Sometimes the "key money" offers go as 
high as 75 percent more than the advertised 
rent for available accommodations. 

Canberra’s population has increased by 31 


percent since 1971, a Real Estate and Stock 
Institute survey indicates, while the quantity 
of private rental unitshas not increased. 

The reason is a system of rent controls 
Imposed by the Labor government just over 
two years ago that limits landlords to about a 
6-percent return on their investments, This 
has helped tenants who already had places to 
live, but it also has driven away private 
investors who might hove built new rental 
units. And some landlords have responded by 
selling their properties and putting the pro- 
ceeds into long-term bank deposits or secu- 
rities — sometimes doubling the 6-percent 


return Intended by the rent-control author- 
ities. 

Moreover, when a landlord sells out it is 
usually to someone who is wealthy, not to an 
income-earner at the level the rent-control 
law was designed to help. 

Not surprisingly, real-estate managers here 
are unhappy with the situation. SaidLen Tosh, 
an official of Australia's largest property 
corporation, "There's not one good word to 
be said for government control of rente. Even 
the fear of it drives out investors. That's why 
there’s such a shortage in Canberra. ’ ' 
Particularly disadvantaged by the rent- 


control law are students at the Australian 
National University in Canberra. Hundreds of 
them look for housing each term, but land- 
lords are not allowed to rent to groups that 
want to share a house or apartment. 

Recently, however, the Labor Party has 
shown that it recognizes the problems the 
rent-control law has caused. The Canberra 
branch of the party has asked the government 
to emphasize “tenant protection” rather than 
rent ceilings. It proposes that the rates of 
return available from other types of In- 
vestments be taken Into consideration when 
setting rent ceilings — as well as an investor's 
building, maintenance, and operating costs. 
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No deep freeze in Hanoi’s relations with Washington 

By Geoffrey Gadsell refugees who voluntarily decided to return to tion politics are likely to dominate the scene Perhaps news about the flag and the naiimj 

Overseas newseditor of their homeland after a spell in a refugee camp increasingly until late 1978. In Vietnam, Ihe anthem will come equally obliquely ^ 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monl tor 

As North and South Vietnam move closer to 
reunification — with the North very much in 
the driver's seat — this is the current status of 
Hanoi's relations with : 

■ Washington — softer than at any time 
since the collapse in Saigon nearly seven 
months ago. 

• Moscow — closer than at the time of the 
collapse In Saigon. North Vietnamese party 
leader Le Dunn, on his recent visit to the 
U.S.S.R., subscribed in an agreed statement 
for the first time to a key Soviet anti-Chinese 
catch phrase, "the inevitability of detente. ’ ’ 

• Peking — cooler than at any time since 
the collapse in Saigon. Le Duan's acceptance 
of "the Inevitability of detente" in Moscow 
came on the heals of a visit to Peking which he 
apparently cut short because things had not 
gone well In his talks with Chinese leaders. 

Signs of the softening In relations between 
Washington and Hanoi Include: 1. Hanoi’s 
acceptance of a shipload of South Vietnamese 


refugees who voluntarily decided to return to 
their homeland after a spell in a refugee camp 
on Guam; 2, release by the Vietnamese of nine 
Americans, mostly missionaries, held since 
last March; 3. U.S. Secretary of State Henry 
A. Kissinger's reported statement behind 
closed doors just over a week ago to a 
congressional committee that he saw "no 
obstacle to the principle of normalization of 
relations [with the Vietnamese]"; and 4. 
Washington's lifting of its ban on the shipment 
to Vietnam by the Society of Friends (Quak- 
ers) of relief and rehabilitation supplies. 

Despite the emotions on both sides at the 
time of the Communist victory In Saigon, 
Washington and Hanoi have apparently been 
in tacit agreement since then on avoiding 
action which might lead to a long deep-freeze 
on U.S.- Vietnamese relations such as occurred 
in Washington-Peking relations after the Com- 
munist victory in China. So far they have 
succeeded — although normalization of rela- 
tions is still hardly round the comer. 

In both the U.S. and Vietnam, domestic 
politics might well dictate the speed of such 
normalization. In the U.S., presidential elec- 


tion politics are likely to dominate the scene Perhaps news about the flag and the luui 
increasingly until late 1978. In Vietnam, llu? anthem will conic equally obliquely 
Communist Party leadership finds itself , . . .. . 

deeply Involved in implementing the reiuiifi- , n dcc 1 u < ; sll,T ™er on early reunifi. 
cation of North and South Vietnam, some ... conlrnr y to earlier intentions —the 

months in the cards but not formally and North Vietnamese may well have bitten « 
publicly decided until a meeting in Saigon last n T™. 1 ia l ,, 1 ! he J < ; n,! chew - Th * North's 
week of representatives of both pnrls of the 1 . le 8° le lho bHi B«'n meeting, TnL 
divided country. “un h . indirectly recognized this by polj 

The only specific detail of the timetable for , lhe th (! l ’ r ™ cc * 1,8 I "? 11 03 the simil aril2 
reunification published after the Saigon meet- hrl ' v ^ n me North and South in economic and 
ing was that elections would be held in the sodul s ! r, !^ l, !0! 1 b difference, c < 
North and South in the first half of next year co,,rse ‘ ’? hnl North Vietnam Is by and largea 
for a constituent assembly to draft a now communist .society after nearly a quarter of a 
constitution for a reunited Vietnam. (Some century or communist rule In the South, « 
forecast these elections will be In March; Trjiong Chinh conceded this is still far from 
others suggest April 30, anniversary of the fall being so with the influences of "Americao 
of Saigon.) ' neocolonialism and "feudal ideology" (to 

No public announcement was made about ust ‘ his worrts) vcry Inucl1 ln evidence, 
such emotionally important dotails as where While this has been going on, Incite 
the capital would be, what the flag would be, Involving the two olher component parts d 
or what the natonal anthem would be. But former lndo-China-Cambodia and Laos-w 
everybody expects the capital to be Hanoi < not reminders of the conflicting forces within ■ 
Saigon), and indirect confirmation of this has area which the Vietnamese Communists haw 
come In a subsequent report that Hanoi is long tended to see as their sphere of Influence 
about to be spruced up as befits its role, by right. 


century of communist rule. In the South a 
Truong Chinh conceded, this is still far frum 
being so - with the influences of "Americaj 
neocolonialism" and "feudal ideology" (to 
use his words) very much in evidence, 


While this has been going on, Incite 
Involving the two olher component parts cl 
former lndo-China— Cambodia and Laos-sr* 
reminders of the conflicting forces within ■ 
area which the Vietnamese Communists tan 
long tended to see as their sphere of Influence 
by right. 


Kremlin defends India on border row 

Ru Mnhnn Ram «_ i . ■> v '< («.' ■ I 


By Mohan Ram 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

New Delhi 

The Soviet Union has risen to India's defense 
over Its border dispute with China. 

The Soviets used the occasion of the 58th 
anniversary of the October revolution to warn 
China they would decisively repulse any 
encroachment by Peking on their own inter- 
ests or those of their friends. 

The warning came Nov. 8, a week after the 
border clash between China and India had 
become public knowledge. (The incident 
actually took place Oct. 20.) it was contained 
In the section of the Kremlin leadership's 
anniversary report dealing with Soviet rela- 
tions with capitalist and "third world" coun- 
tries. India was singled out for special men- 
tion. 

The warning prompted the Chinese Em- 


bassador, who was present at the Kremlin c 
function, to walk out. i 

Almost at the same time, a Soviet press ij 
>lhl commentary described the Oct. 2o border 
lse Incident as part of Peking’s attempt to build 
up a genera] atmosphere of tension in Asia, 
gth (in the incident four Indian soldiers were - 
am killed in what India charged was an ambush by 
my Chinese troops. China countered with a claim 
■g r . that the action was in self-defense, since the 
Indians had invaded Chinese territory. India 
has rejected the Chinese version. The clash 
the took place 13 years to the day after the start of 
iad the 1962 border war between the two emin- 
ent tries.) 

ned The Soviet commentary said China’s leaders 
tp'a were using the latest clash “to carry on with 
ela- their hullabaloo ah Out 'encirclement’ of China 
aun - both to Justify the militarization of the country 
ien- and to take the minds of their own people away 
from the hardships they are experiencing on 
3m- account of the Maoist adventurist policy." 
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Japan’s Miki ‘probably gained most’ from Rambouillet 


By a staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

"I did it," Takeo Mikl exclaimed to an aide on the last day of 
(he recent six-nation summit at the Chateau de Rambouillet. 

He meant that he had taken a short stroll around the 
chateau's lakeside gardens, clad In his Japanese kimono. 

Later, in one of the elegant, cozy studies of the 600-year-old 
chateau, with a fire burning in the fireplace, he participated 
In a 1 Vi-hour review with his five colleagues — U.S. President 
Ford, French President Giscard d'Estaing, and Prime 
Ministers Harold Wilson of Britain, Helmut Schmidt of West 
Germany, and Aldo Moro of Italy. 

No advisers were present: the atmosphere was relaxed, the 
language was English. (Mr. Ford and Mr. Mikl had 
interpreters by their sides. ) Tho conversation ranged over 
international affairs, with Mr. Ford talking on the strategic- 
anns-limitation talks with the Soviets, Mr. Giscard d'Estaing 
about his recent trip to Moscow, and Mr. Schmidt about his 
equally recent trip to China. 

There was speculation about Soviet leader Leonid I. 
Brezhnev's possible s. Mr. Miki was asked about 


Chineses apanese relations. It was not a discussion intended to 
reach any particular conclusions, rather it was an opportunity 
for leaders with enormous responsibilities to engage in a 
common reflection on the state of the world. 

Mr. Mikl, short, bespectacled, grandfatherly, came to 
Rambouillet wreathed in smiles and left the same way. Of the 
six, he probably gained most from the weekend meeting. As 
Mr. Miki told a press conference, the Rambouillet summit for 
the first time brought together the Atlantic community with 
the Pacific community. Japanese prime ministers have 
visited Europe before, but never to attend a multilateral 
summit. 

At home, Mr. Miki faces a difficult political struggle both 
within his own Liberal-Democratic Party and with the 
opposition. He came to power unexpectedly last year as a 
“Mr. Clean" to restore public confidence in political 
processes after a series of economic and political scandals 
had been exposed. But he has many rivals and will have to 
fight and win an election next year before he can consider 
himself securely in office. 

In Paris, however, where he came a day early for (he 
summit, and amid the Louis XVI splendor of his suite at the 


chateau, Mr. Miki was free to reflect about his own favorite 
concern — the defense of parliamentary institutions and of 
democracy in an era of world recession. 

"Democracies stagnating ln the status quo will not last 
long," he said. “But to democracies moving forward with the 
times, no crisis is insurmountable." 

Mr. Mikl faced questions from his colleagues on Japanese 
attitudes toward protectionism and on aid to hard-pressed 
"third world" countries. Japan’s record on both counts has 
not been brilliant, and Mr. Mikl was unable to make any 
specific promises. He urged conclusion of the bo -called Tokyo 
round of tariff-cut negotiations by 1977, as did President Ford, 
and underlined the need for the developed nations to increase 
aid to the “third world." Whether he can get Japan's share 
from penny-pinching Finance Ministry bureaucrats is ano- 
ther matter and may have to await the result of elections next 
year. 

But the minute-by-minute press coverage Mr. Miki received 
from the 91 Japanese correspondents who flocked to Paris for 
the event (more numerous than American correspondents 
accompanying President Ford) certainly enhances the Prime 
Minister’s image at home. 
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George Wallace victim of sinister plot, wife says 


By Louise Sweeney 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Montgomery, Alabama 
Cornelia Wallace, speaking cut on the 
attempted assassination of her husband, Ala- 
bama Gov. George C. Wallace, charges that 
his assailant, Arthur Bremer, was “brain- 
washed" and financed In a possible con- 
spiracy led by a group or person who would 
profit from the Governor’s being eliminated 
from the '72 presidential race. 

Mrs. Wallace urges tyat so-called truth 
serum or hypnosis be administered to Mr. 
Bremer to “open him up” and that similar 
treatment bo given to Sirhan SJrhan, Robert 
Kennedy’s assailant, as well as to all others 
involved in assassination attempts on presi- 
dential candidates. 

[Only a judge can order the use of hypnosis 
and, in any case, it Is Illegal to use testimony 
taken from a person under hypnosfs, a Justice 
Department spokesman says. “Truth serum" 
drugs cannot be used legally In federal 
criminal castes, and any information obtained 
through their use cannot be used in court, he 
adds.] 

The 24-year-old Mr. Bremer Is now serving 
a 63-year sentence In Maryland State 
Penitentiary after he was competed under 
Maryland law for attempted assassination. 
Federal charges against him were dropped 
because, according to U.S. Attorney for 
Maryland George Beall, there was no com- 
pelling new evidence, and any federal sen- 
tence would run concurrently with the state 
sentence. 

In an exclusive Interview with The Christian 
Science Monitor at the Alabama Governor's 
mansion, Mrs. Wallace Indicated that her 
comment about a conspiracy was based on 
hunches, but she believed the full truth had 
not emerged yet In the tragedy which left her 
husband confined to a wheelchair . 

. “Mbit Of the time when yott talk about 
things like this [assassination attempt] you 
say, who had the most to gain by it?” she 
asked. “Who had the most to gain by George 
Wallace being out of the presidential election 
In 1872? I don’t know, I really don’t. 

At first I have to confess that I thought It was 
the liberal element of McGovern supporters,” 
which Mrs. Wallace alleges was "a very 
Communist liberal element.*' She continues: 
“That’s what I thought at first ... hut then 
when I saw the Eagleton catastrophe [Senator 
McGovern's running mate, Missouri Sen. 
Thomas Eagleton withdrew after con- 
troversial stories about his health were circu- 
lated! and some other things that happened, 1 
think McGovern In a sense was done In, too. 
And the man that ended up President was 
Richard Nixon. Sol don't know. . . 

[After the August, 1072, trial and conviction 


- 



By R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

Mrs. Wallace: Bremer brainwashed? 

of Mr. Bremer for the shooting of Governor 
Wallace at a Laurel, Maryland, presidential 
primary rally on May 15, 1972, questions began 
to be raised about the possibility of a 
conspiracy. 

[When it became clear during Watergate 
that the Wisconsin primary was a key target of 
a sabotage campaign to disrupt the campaigns 
of Democratic candidates, speculation arose 
about saboteurs' contacts with Bremer, who 
was from Milwaukee. 

[Then Howard E. Hunt Jr., one of the 
Watergate conspirators, testified to the Sen- 
ate that he was asked by special counsel to the 
president Charles W. Colson If he would break 
into Mr. Bremer's apartment to see If he acted 
alone in the assassination attempt. Mr. Colson 
later called Mr. Hunt and said the break-in 
was not necessary.] 

Referring to the Hunt testimony about Mr. 
Colson, Mrs. Wallace said, “I sure would like 
to know why he did It. And also that apartment 
was not Healed off for hourB; the correct 
procedure was not followed, let me say that." 


Asked if she would press Tor reopening nn 
investigation of the attempted assassination, 
Mrs. Wallace said, "No. I think it will happen. 
I think it will come about. But in my husband's 
case particularly there's one thing I think the 
federal government should do. 

"If I didn't have anything else to do I would 
make a one-woman campaign of trying to get a 
federal law passed that in the case of on 
assassination or on attempted assassination of 
a presidential candidate, that the federal 
authorities . . . should administer truth scrum 
or anything that could be administered medi- 
cally under the supervision of a state medical 
board . . . whatever drugs are necessary to 
make him loosen up his tongue, make him tell 
the truth, or hypnosis . . . that would go nlong 
with the penalties for doing this." 

[The scientific terms for the two drugs 
commonly called truth serums are scopola- 
mine hydrobromide and sodium pentathol. 
They causes loss of inhibitions but, according 
to Frank Chappell, science news editor of the 
American Medical Association, have "very 
dubious effects” In eliciting truth. Their 
“effectiveness as truth serum crops up only in 
fiction."] 

Mrs. Wallace stated that using drugs or 
hypnosis on Mr. Bremer was “The only way 
the American public can know the truth, for 
no holds barred, to have anything that we have 
available to find out the truth from him, 
barring torture or abuse. I don't believe In 
torture or abuse for anyone.” 

“I feel like right now, Bremer's the only one 
that can tell the truth, unless his mind's been 
so tampered with that he doesn't really know 
what happened. . . . Sirhan could tell the 
truth. Of course Oswald's dead so we'll never 
know. 

I think this conspiracy thing ought to be put 
to rest. And I think the only way to do it is to 
have these men tell the truth themselves. ” 

One of the facts Mtb. Wallace would pursue 
if she were “investigating the possibility of 


conspiracy" was how Mr. Bremer lam 
Governor Wallace would be in Laurel at £ 
lime. She notes that her husband had C 
campaigning so vigorously in both the £ 
igan iunt Maryland campaigns that rally S* 
were changed so often that even she did m 
know where they would be or when. 

She thinks Bremer "had financial help 
that is jusi my gut intuition, that he had 
some hotly keeping him posted nbout where we 
were going to be." 

At the time of the shooting Bremer wu 
unemployed ami luid total assets of $200 but 
Had followed the W ullace campaign around the 
country. 
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Washington shudders over melodramatic FBI-CIA 
revelations as the search for remedies begins 


By Richard L, Strout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


Washington 

Washington asks “what next?" in the CIA-FBI scandals. 

proposed remedies: 

— Legislation to re-define and restrict the secret agencies, 
shown by the Senate Intelligence Committee to have connived 
in foreign assassination, to have used all illegal domestic 
surveillance. 

- Specific provisions to outlaw secret murder plots against 
international leaders. 

-Tighter congressional oversight including a Joint Senate- 
House committee. 

Yet when all was said and done some in Washington had the 
unhappy feeling that a new blow had been struck at 
Americans' confidence in their government, and in the belief 
of the average citizen — after Vietnam and Watergate — that 
he was in control of affairs. 

The facts now seem undisputed. 

Six Democrats and five Republicans, in a temperately 
written, unanimous, 347-page Senate report trace a 20-year 
pattern in which assassination of foreign leaders by the 
Central Intelligence Agency was a deliberate American 
policy either with, or without, the formal approval of 
Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon. 

Simultaneously, officials of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation acknowledged a nationwide, secret, extralegal 
campaign to disrupt left-of -center and other organizations, of 
which the six-year drive to harass and discredit civil-rights 
leader Martin Luther King Jr. was the most spectacular. The 
FBI, under J. Edgar Hoover, sent the civil-rights leader in 
1964 an anonymous, threatening letter a month before iie 
received the Nobel Prize, interpreted by him and others as an 
effort to get him to commit suicide. Anonymous letters also 
went to hla wife. 

President Ford "abhors" American officials' involvement 
in assassination plots abroad, White House press secretary 
Ron Neasen said. The White House also condemns excesses by 
the FBI. The President has plans to control such activities and 
wffl make them public "when they arc ready," Mr. Nesscn 
said. 

In fact, there seemed nobody in Washington willing to say a 
kind word for the CIA-FBI activities, other than to recall the 
emotions of the time In which they occurred, and to hope that 


exposure would not damage the agencies’ legitimate fact- 
gathering activities. 

The Senate report, titled "Alleged Assassination Plots 
Involving Foreign Leaders," said little that has not been 
printed before. 

Damage to government credibility 6eemed reflected in a 
call by David W. Belln, staff lawyer of the Warren 
Commission, who abruptly asked that the commission's 
inquiry into President Kennedy's assassination Bhould be 
reopened. He was and is one of the strongest defenders of the 
Warren report but feels that public confidence In the FBI and 
dlA has been so shaken by failure to disclose details in the 
case, as well as by surreptitious assassinations abroad, that the 
inquiry should be reviewed. 

Did Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy know of the CIA 
plots against Fidel Castro, Mr. Belln was asked on CBS-TV's 
"Face the Nation" Sunday? Mr. Belin was executive director 
of the Rockefeller Commission which preceded the Senate 
inquiry. 

"The evidence is in conflict," Mr. Belin answered but 
added, "It's reasonable to assume that they did know.” Mr. 
Kennedy's brother, Robert, he noted, as Attorney General, 
knew; and the brother of Mr. Elsenhower’s Secretary of 
State, Allen Dulles, knew as director of CIA. 

The Senate committee under Frank Church (D) of Idaho, 
did a "thorough job,” Mr. Belin added. 

As for Congress, it seemed to shudder at what it had found 
and showed no effort to make partisan capital of it, Yet 
senators felt that It was a sign of national strength, not 
weakness, to make the facts public. 

Melodramatic details seemed likely to fix themselves in the 
public's mind -- poisoned diving suits, explosive seashells, 
toxic toothbrush, cooperation with the Mafia — this was 
fiction made palpable, while presidents and Legislature 
looked the other way. 

In the chink between America's division of powers between 
White House and Congress surveillance agencies had taken 
over. 

Officials initiated plots to kill Cuban Premier Castro and 
Congolese Premier Patrice Lumumba, and they were 
involved In coups that resulted In deaths of three other foreign 
lenders, Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Republic, Gen. 
Rene Schneider of Chile, In efforts against the Allende 
regime, and Ngo Dinh Diem of South Vietnam . 

The Senate report may be a best seller. It is believed no 
other government has published anything like it. 



By H. Norman Malheny, staff photographor 

Tarnished badge of authority? 


Former CIA Director Richard M. Helms, for example, told 
of a meeting in 1970 with Mr. Nixon who instructed him "lo 
piny a direct role in organizing a military coup d'etat in Chile 
to prevent AUende’a accession to the presidency.” This was to 
be kept secret from the Departments of State and Defense. 
Secretary Kissinger and Attorney General John N. Mitchell 
were present. 


Big Brother’s all-seeing eye worries Mr. Average American 


By Robert M. Press 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Scicnco Monitor 

Chicago 

You drive to a meeting of on organization 
which occasionally sponsors public protests. 
Local police record the license number of 
your car and others parked near the meeting 
A police informer takes notes during the 


meeting. A police Intelligence file Is opened on 
you and others In attendance. 

Have the police violated your constitutional 
right to privacy by discouraging you — if you 
learn of the surveillance — from attending 
further meetings of tho group? Or do such 
tactics protect people's right not to be 
endangered by a disturbance that might arise 
from one of the group’s protests? 
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These questions are at the heart of a 
growing, nationwide probe Into Intelligence- 
gathering tactics of state and local police. 
Issues Involved are similar to many of those 
ralBed In this week’s Senate probe of domestic 
surveillance tactics by the FBI. 

In law suits In more than a dozen cities, tho 
American Civil Liberties Union (ACLU) and 
other groups are challenging the con- 
stitutionality of some surveillance methods of 
state and local police. 

Congress, meanwhile, awaita a report next 
month by the General Accounting Office 
(GAO) on whether federal money 1 b Involved 
in questionable police surveillance tactics In 
10 large cities. Congressional Investigations 
may follow, according to House and Senate 
staffsources. .... 

A preview of the controversy came last 
week in a highly unusual public report by the 
grand Jury investigating intelligence gather? 

ling “W- 

’ ' Department since 1009. The report said: 

* Community groups wt showing "even the 
slightest” criminal activity had been system- 
atically spied qn; files were kept'on partici- 
pants and donors. The data was shared with an 
; Army Intelligence unit and the FBI. . ; ; - i 
■ One unc^cov^ageptcwenbecsmb presi- 
dent Of a group, after which the gropp lost 
.'quick iot . jts str^igth. In another esse, an agent. 


provocateur reportedly encouraged members 
of a group to use snipers. 

• Some data was collected by Illegal wire 
tapping. 

• "The true motivation for the spying on 
community groups was political," the report 
said. Most of the groups, at one time or 
another, opposed Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. 
Daley, it was noted. 

• The Intelligence effort netted little useful 
data, and was a “substantial waste of money 
and time and a serious intrusion on the 
constitutional rights of the people of Cook 
County (which includes Chicago) . 

Top Chicago Police officials defended the 
tactics 1 as necessary to determine whether 
groups studied were potentially violent. 

The grand jury said refusals of city and. 
police officials to cooperate in the In- 
vestigation and destruction of key evidence 
'tnade^ : Indictments. Unpractical; but. t$ctou- 
mended , disciplinary 1 action, agaiqat 18 [offi- 
cers. 

In many cities, police Intelligence teams 
(known sis “Red Squads" In Chicago): devel- 
. oped surveillance tactics, for use on known or. 
'suspected Communist organizations ,ln the 
late 1920s and early -1930s.' Lftter, surveillance 
* was expanded -to . other so-called dissident 
groups. flnally concentrating on anti-war. 
groups in the ' late. 1980s. • . .. 1 
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Aid to Zaire 
meets resistance 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

The State Department i$ encountering re- 
sistance in the Senate to its efforts to promote 
sharply increased aid to Zaire, which senators 
say is a cover for indirect intervention in 
Angola. 

"The State Department is telling us prlva- 
tely that we must hold up our end, that we 
cannot just let the Russians and Cubans 
impose themselves via the MPLA (Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Angola 1," a 
Senate committee source reports. 

But Democratic Sens. Richard Clark of 
Iowa and Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota are 
doubtful and have delayed authorization of 
funds until after the Thanksgiving recess. 

They are afraid, the Senate source explains, 
that this aid on top of covert CIA support for 
National Front guerrillas led by Holden 
Roberto operating out of Zaire and South 
African support for UNITA guerrillas and 
mercenaries moving up from the south could 
Involve the United States in a new East-West 
confrontation with possibilities of escalation. 

According to U.S. Intelligence sources, 
there are about 2,000 Cubans in addition to an 
unspecified number of Russians working out 
of Luanda, the capital of Angola. 

And unconfirmed reports from Lusaka in 
neighboring Zambia say 2 q Russians and 35 
Cubans were captured in a battle for the key 
town of Melange. 

Ttfe Senators are’ concerned over the sudden 
upward surge in the State Department’s 
recommendations for aid to Zaire, particu- 
larly an effort by the department to get 
approval for expediting about $20 million in 
aid ahead of the regular aid procedures. 

The original aid request mentioned by the 
administration for Zaire was for only $2o 
million for economic development, according 
to committee sources. But in July the State 
Department scrapped that program and asked 
for $23 million for security support, mainly to 
finance urgent imports which the department 
said was needed to "help Zaire over a rough 
spot economically." 

In addition the State Department sought $20 
million in an export-import bank loan, $20 
million in commodity credits, and $19 million 
for military aid. 

The total of about $80 million was about four 
times more than went to Zaire in the previous 
year. 

The senators have been disturbed, further, 
by State Department reluctance, the source 
says, to make the increased aid dependent on 
supervision by the International Monetary 
Fund. 

CIA interest in Holden Roberto’s group, 
which has the backing of some tens of 
thousands of Africans who fled from Portu- 
guese rule, dates back to about 1965, Africa 
specialists say. But, the. quantities of. U.S. 
support have been small until recently. " 

The- State Department demand for assis- 
tance to Zaire on a large scale coincides with 
indications that the Soviet Union, far from 
shying away from the possibility of another 
African setback, is flying and dripping support 
to the Luanda-based MPLA in large quan- 
tities. 

Although the National Front and UNITA 
have thus far bad no air support, the Russians I 
are said to have sent crated MIGs to the. 
Republic of the Congo, probably to be flown 
by Cuban pilots in Angola. 

The Cubans are for the most part experts on 
guerrilla warfare who have tried , unsuccess- 
fully in the past to foment revolutionary 
guerrilla movements |n Latin America. . 

Armored cars also are reported -iii .the 
growing Soviet-supplied MPLA arsenal.; At 
least 20 such vehicles have been reportjed by 
the UNITA moving through • the spprSely 
inhabited southern provinces of Angola. - 


U.S. defense 
strength in doubt 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Persistent questions are being raised here 
over Ford administration defense com- 
mitments in (he wake of the removal of 
Defense Secretary James R. Schlesinger; 

— Is the Ford administration seriously 
considering reducing troop levels below the 
current 2.1 million men and women in 
uniform? 

— Are U.S. and allied ground force levels in 
NATO equal to the large Warsaw troops forces 
in Europe? 

On NBC-TV’s "Meet the Press” Sunday 
(Nov. 231 Mr. Schlesinger, in his first tele- 
vision appearance since his surprise dismissal 
three weeks ago, said that disagreement with 
President Ford over the planned fiscal 1977 
budget now being hammered together by the 
White House was the "chief” reason for his 
removal. 

Mr. Schlesinger indicated that under one 
budget plan being considered — a $97 billion 
budget for the fiscal 1977 — manpower levels 
would have to be reduced by 200,000. Mr. 
Schlesinger, who favors a $114 billion or $115 
billion defense budget for fiscal 1977 argues 
that current troop strength is “the minimal" 
level for the United States. 

Aides to several key members of the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees 
privately have said it is their understanding 
that the White House is prepared to be "more 
reasonable" about future Pentagon money 
requests. This would tend to Underscore Mr. 
Schlesinger ’s Insistence that the Pentagon will 
be getting less funding next year for its big 
ticket military requests. 

The current 1976 fiscal year budget is 
expected to be at least 7 percent below 
Pentagon requests when finally approved. The 
Senate recently enacted a $90.B billion budget 
through June, 1977, compared with on admin- 
istration request of $98 billion. 

The House bill — now in conference with the 
Senate bill — is slightly smaller. 

It is Mr. Schlesinger’s long-stated con- 
tention that the Soviets are making a deter- 
mined bid to pull ahead of the U.S. militarily. 

The U.S. he said on TV Sunday, still has “an 
edge” in. nuclear forces, a "qualitative edge” 
in tactical aircraft, and is roughly "equal" in 
naval strength. But the continually growing 
ground force levels of the Soviets — now more 
than 4 million men — means that the Soviet 
Union is in a position in which it has the 
initiative.” 

Elsewhere, several recent studies, one by 
tho Brookings Institution, the other by a book 
by prominent New York Times military 
correspondent Drew Middleton, have raised 
questions about whether current allied forces 
in Europe could prevent the Soviets from 
driving to the English Channel in a "blitzk- 
rieg" assault. 

Mr. Schlesinger, currently working out cl- 
an offlre at Hopklqs University, also 
made these points Sunday : ■ . 

.. . ■ He considers the conclusion of a new 
SALT II agreement before 1977 “leas tha BO- 
50." ■ •••! 1 ■ . . ■ 

1 • He does not recall writing a letter to the 
National Security Council that allegedly raises 
questions about possible Soviet violations Of 
the SALT I agreement. The House In- 
telligence Committee: has ta ’ j^t based a 
contempt, citation against Secretary of State 
Henry A. .KlssingerJon administration refusal 
to turn over that document. V , < -i.; ., 
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Americans talk about America 


Thanksgiving meant more than turkey and 
football this year for one of the Americans on 
our staff. It's not only that the children were 
home for the holiday. It’s that he has just 
spent a month on a bus listening to his 
countrymen across the land for a bicentennial 
assignment — and he found a lot to be grateful 
for behind the headlines of gloom and doom. 

In fact, no matter what topic comes up 
around the office, it’s hard to stop him from 
quoting someone in Sauk Centre, Minnesota; 
Ritzvtlle, Washington; San Ysidro, California; 
Amarillo, Texas; Tallapoosa, Georgin; Green- 
ville, South Carolina, etc., etc. 

So, for the sake of a little Thanksgiving 
peace, we said: "OK, tell us what makes you 
feel so good about America when so much 


Commentary 


looks so bad." He went on more or less as 
follows: 

Make no mistake. There are discontented 
people out there. Like the sixtyish man in the 
unemployment line in Birmingham, Alabama, 
who was asked if he could see any bright spots 
in his country today: "No, it looks to me like 
it’s shot," Or the high school girl on the way to 
a bluegrass concert in Montana: "I'm sorry 
for other people. We're so rich. We have 
everything. Starvation is going to increase in 
other countries. Mankind is doomed, and 
nothing can be done about it." 

But even such voices nf pessimism came 
from people with a certain air of resilience 
about themselves. 

These were people living not in fear but 
in freedom, never reluctant to put their names 
to a criticism of their leaders — not lo mention 
criticism of the American people themselves 
for flaws of character and lapses of ideals. 

Travelers from abroad on the buses ex- 
pressed their appreciation for finding con- 


firmation in 1975 of the legendary friendliness 
of the Americans. To an American, another 
reason for celebrating Thanksgiving this year 
was seeing in so many people an underlying 
faith against adversity that would have been 
recognizable to the Pilgrims at the first 
Thanksgiving. 

There are the taped voices of schoolchildren 
who were asked about the future of America 
after they had seen its past on the Freedom 
Train: "Well, l think it's getting better." "I 
don't know, I think It'll be real neat, though." 
"I think it's going to be kind of great." "It 
might turn out pretty good." 

And there are the comments of their elders, 
so many of whom spoke from the experience 
of bad times survived in the past — and saw 
the weathering of Watergate and Vietnam as a 
strengthening rather than weakening process. 
They deplored the high prices, the "rough go" 
of the recession, but they looked at their own 
individual lives with considerable satisfaction. 
Easy to understand, perhaps, in the case of a 
black millionaire recalling the disadvantages 
he had overcome. But another black man, 
emphasizing his disadvantages in American 
society, traced his lack of bitterness to his 
gratitude to God for achieving whatever he 
had achieved. 

Time and again, with no prompting, Amer- 
icans in 1975 brought up their religious beliefs 
in talking about their country. Yes, it’s a 
secular society out there, with pursuit of 
pleasure competing with the "hard work" 
invoked by many older Americans when they 
Iry to define what made their country great. 
But the religious overtones of the first 
Thanksgiving still echo in the American 
consciousness. 

And that's another reason to be grateful as 
one looks at all the problems whose solution 
depends on how much today’s efforts pattern 
the love and wisdom of that "divine Provi- 
dence" on which the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence placed their “firm 
reliance " 
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What Ford told Reagan 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

President Ford feels deeply that he now is under bitter 
siege from Itonald Reagan and that the Reagan bid is unfair 
and bound to he divisive. 

This is his private view, it is learned - in contrast to the 
public statements in which the President has been "welcom- 
ing” the Reagan candidacy, saying that challenges of this kind 
til tiie presidential primaries would add interest to the 
Republican race. 

But It now is known that In his recenL phone conversation 
with Mr. Reagan — when Mr. Reagan called to tell the 
President lhal lie had decided to enter the race for tho 
nomination — Mr. Ford’s response was extremely cool. 

A White House spokesman has said publicly that Mr. 
Reagan merely had called to assure the President that his bid 
would not be divisive. 

But it now is known that the President said, in response: 

(A) That the move by Reagan was bound to result In 
bitterness and divisiveness; 

(B) That it would inevitably weaken the GOP effort against 
the Democrats. 

tC) And that the President thought what Mr. Reagan was 
doing was unfair - that. hp> Mn Fqrd, w^s, en.UtJed- to^the 
nomination. " **; ■" r *': r- ■' c “ : -j 
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* By Albert J. Forbes, stall artist 

New Defense Chief Rumsfeld — can he balance defense puzzle? 


Joy absent at Rumsfeld swearing-in 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

With ruffles and flourishes and the band 
playing "Hall lo the Chief," President Ford 
and newly designated Defense Secretary 
Donald R. Rumsfeld walked quickly down the 
stairs fronting the riverside entrance of the 
Pentagon with the massive 18 columns sup- 
porting the entrance to the world’s largest 
military establishment behind them. 

Within 30 minutes, Mr. Rumsfeld — Presi- 
dent Ford’s former chief of stuff at the While 
House — had become Defense Secretary in 
what political analysis argue may well be 
aiming tin- President’s riskiest political ven- 
tures. 

For the Pentagon, the Rumsfeld appoint- 
ment is both a shock and an enigma. 

• In the past seven years the Pentagon has 
had four defense secretaries: Melvin Laird, 
Elliot Richardson, James R. Schlesinger. and 
now Mr. Rumsfeld. Yet for a vast govern- 
mental bureaucracy with a budget of about 
$100 billion a year that must plan weapons 
systems and defenses in terms of decades, the 
almost continuous “revolving doors" at the 
Pentagon has meant confusion and uncer- 
tainty. 

• The Pentagon is taking the worst drubb- 
ing on Capitol Hill in a decade. The Senate this 
week, for example, slashed the defense budget 
for fiscal year 1978 some 7 percent. 

• Despite some grumblings by military 
chieftains over his professorial manners and 
drive for weapons standardization in NATO, 
former Defense Secretary James R. Schlesin- 
ger commanded deep respect at the Pentagon. 
As Dr. Schlesinger was a university-trained 
economist and PhD who had served an 
important post with the prestigious Rand 


Institute, Mr. Rumsfeld’s background is basi- 
cally political. Mr. Rumsfeld Is a former 
Illinois congressman who later headed the 
Office of Economic Opportunity in the Nixon 
adminstration and served a brief stint as U.S. 
ambassador to NATO. 

It was a perfect day for a swearing-in 
ceremony; 70-degree autumn weather with 
clear blue skies and a slight wind. To the 
north, silhouetted against the Washington 
Monument and the Jefferson Memorial, glis- 
tening jet aircraft slowly made their ap- 
proach, dipped and descended toward Wash- 
ington’s nearby National Airport. 

Behind the President and Mi 1 . Rumsfeld 
were the Cabinet members ol the Ford 
administration. Justice Potter Stewart was 
there for the oath-taking. 

Despite the martial music and spit and 
polish of the color guards, the mood at the 
Pentagon Thursday was joyless and con- 
trasted sharply with the sadness evident at the 
mustering-out ceremony for former Secretary 
Schlesinger. > 

In his brief introductory remarks, Presi- 
dent Ford came out again briefly in favor of "a 
military capability second to none," Observ- 
ers noted, however, that he failed to chide 
current congressional defense budget cuts. 

Mr. Rumsfeld, moreover, while insisting 
that the U.S. would maintain its “vigilant and 
due caution," came down squarely on the 
Ford administration's detente posture. "De- 
tente must ba seen for what It is — a word for 
the approach we use in relations with nations 
who are not friends . . . whom we are not sure 
we can trust, and who have military power and 
have shown an inclination to use It to the 
detriment of freedom. 

“With such nations," Mr. Rumsfeld added, 
"we teBt to see if there are ways to reduce 
confrontations. ...” 


mi 
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By Peter C. Stuart 
- Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor ■ ; 

. •< .• •• .. Washington 

Twelve years after President John; F. 
Kennedy was assassinated with a mail-order 
rifle,? Congress still finds meaningful gun . 
control an elusive target.-: 

. (The most high-powered campaign for gun , 
( - control since the Dallas tragedy is on Its way to 
■ producing 1 legislation which ■ disappointed 
‘ proppnertts already arecalUng a dud. ■ 

: Th G tentaUve new biU -r; who^' drafting { 
.began sobn aftet; twQi apparept attempts’ to 
' shoot ■ President /Ford; and ended 1 with .the 
- gosling of presidential candidato ROnald 
(Reagan bfcajijiui :^itjv.;jt toy . gun.;^ wbultl;, 
; piPdvlde:V/;:';if>. ; ’■ f'Jf ~j ••••• ■ 3 /r-: ' « , 

. ... nn J thp ' ■ ' pheflh ■ • RflAMV : 


looks Jike a dud 


handguns used tn crimes and proliferating at 
the rate of one million a year. 

• No centralized registration of handguns or 
owners — only of commerce among gun 
dealers. ■ : . 

> Mandatory prison terms of 2 to 2b years 
fpr crimes committed with RrearinSj :h coil-, 
pept which- in eight 1 months of experience in 
Massachusetts has yielded checkered Results. ; 

*'A waiting period of- 21 days before jan 
applicant can buy a handgun .t-' ohe. week 
longer T than the requirement « hrlpOsed; by 
CSlUornld after the two presidential aapasstoav 
tion attempts there,; but a device which : guii-. 
control advodatea view skeptically, ;• 


tail vbs' , crime, subarihmittee draft !ii to 'bill, 
cailadt /'terribly disappointing ” f-7;-! , 

7 It^s‘ the first- f irearins le ^kslatibn to am erge 
:frbm : the nearly Cbngr^.whlc^;bj^ • 
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Black Panther returns home 


By Judith Frutig 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Chicago 

The return of Eldridge Cleaver to the 
United States epitomizes the switch of radical 
black groups from their 1960s violence to 
working wi Uiin the system. 

The end of Mr. Cleaver's seven-year, self- 
imposed exile in Cuba, Algeria, and France 
will engender "mostly curiosity — in light of 
the legal road ahead of him," according to one 
Chicago attorney Involved in on ongoing Black 
Panther trial here. 

Former Illinois Black Panther leader Bobby 
Rush — now enrolled as a graduate student at 
the University of Illinois — says the violence 


of the Eldridge Cleaver days “is a thing of 
the past." 

For his part, Mr. Cleaver appears to have 
mellowed as well from his former anti- 
America stance. 

He calls developments in this country 
“fantastic," and he adds: "I think we’re in a 
creative period of democracy in the United 
States, beyond my wildest dreams or hopes." 

Mr. Cleaver has talked about returning to 
the United States for the last four years. But 
the first major signal this fall regarding a 
change in the black militant climate came in 
September, when the Black Muslims — one of 
the most controversial black movements in 
the U.S. — held what was billed as a “coming 
oui party" here in Chicago to celebrate the 


end of Its 45-ycor-old ban against whiles. 

Among the Panthers, the change is em- 
bodied in Mr. Rush, once co-coordinator of the 
Illinois state party. Last year, he was gradu- 
ated with honors from a local university with a 
bachelor's degree in political science. Today 
he is studying toward a master's degree in 
public administration. 

The reason, he said in a brief, sidewalk 
interview is that he "needs credentials lo he 
effective." 

Mr. Rush has shAvcd Ids beard ami trimmed 
his once-shaggy Afro. He has shed Ids 
guerrilla fatigues for conservative denims, i It* 
says he believes ihe violence of the Cleaver- 
influenced 'GOs lias laid the foundation for a 
political "anti-party" to stand in opposition to 
the national political parties. 

Nationally, most of the Black Panther 
backbone has vanished. When Mr. Cleaver, a 


former convict and author of thebtolT 
"Soid on Ice." jumped his parole in mJf 
Black Panther Party he belonged to 
estimated at 3,000 to 4,000 militants wwtT 
out of some 40 storefront headquaS 
around the country. 1 

Parly activity evolved Into soup kM*. 
and Ihcn the soapbox tin Oakland, Callfor^ 
home of national Black Panther headquarter 
founder and former president Bobby G. Seafe 
lost an election for mayor in May, 1973), 
Panther leaders have long since scattered 

For the near future, Mr. I -leaver faces a ku 
rinirt battle over federal charges that he 
violated parole terms, lie jumped ball after he 
was charged with murder in eonncclionwitha 
infill shootout between Panthers and police la 
Oakland. 
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LEMMONTH GARDENS SOUTH, EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


A comfortable hotel in a garden terrace with 
open aspect over Fettes School to the Firth of 
Forth and Fife within walking distance from the 
West End of Princes Street. Pleasantly modern- 
ised rooms are furnished with telephone, radio, 
colour TV and Guestm aster; most have private 
bath. 


‘Reserve now lor Festive Season Meats" 031-332-8364 

"Spend your Christmas and New Year Holidays 
In the hotel and enjoy being cared for. " 
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Retirement dream come true 

Goats, bees, 
ducks, rabbits, 
a garden, and 

farmhouse 

on Ireland's 
misty coast 


When you garden to eat “you 
either succeed or else," say 
the Grants, whose plot and 
house sit atop bluffs that 
slope toward Ireland's Dun- 
manu8 Bay 


By Peter Tonge 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

IJoonccn, Ireland 

A full moon dusted the surrounding landscape with silver 
and spread a broad carpet of light across Dunnionus Bay. 
At night, as during the day, this rugged, remote, 
Mulntivara Peninsula on the southwesL coast of Ireland 
was proving exquisitely beautiful. 

I had arrived that afternoon for an nll-too-brief visit with 
Donald and Mary Grant. And now after several hours in 
their company and in such a setting as this, I was beginning 
to understand why this American couple saw fit to leave 
New York and exchange a penthouse for a farmhouse, Cite 
stimulation and excitement of writing on world affairs for 
the challenge and physically demanding work of subsist 
tence farming in Ireland. 

Few people make such a transition voluntarily. Fewer 
still do so and look back with no regrets. 

Six years ago Donald Grant, a long-established and 
respected United Nations correspondent for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch took early retirement to settle in Ireland; 
Mary simply terminated her connections with Business 
Week magazine and an Indian newspaper for which she 
acted as U.S. correspondent. 

It was the beginning of a totally different Iffe-styJe, one 
they find so eminently satisfying that the question of a 
return visit to the U.S. to see old friends and relatives finds 
them in a quandary. 

Couple reluctant to leave farm 

Neither one has taken out Irish citizenship, and neither 
expresses the desire to do so. Yet Ireland, or rather this 
remote piece of it, now is home to them, and they are 
reluctant to leave even temporarily. Who wiil look after 
the goats? This now is a practical concern of a couple 
whose sole farming experience before coming here was 
the cultivation of a few tubs of flowers an an apartment 
terrace high above the raucous streets of New York. 



The Grants: traded New York penthouse 
for Irish farm 

Hero the Grants are high up, too, on a bluff that ilp 
steeply down to the sea, but the sounds that float tan 
subdued, never abrasive as in the city. And thoufln 
occasionally drapes itself like a damp shawl m fe 
green countryside, there is no smog, if the aromaM 
turf (peat) fires qualifies as air pollution, it is surtlj& 
most pleasant kind there is. 

Of necessity, the Grants quickly became competa 
farmers. “When you grow to eat, you either suctadi 
else . . .," they contend. Goats, rabbits, ducks, bees.iU 
quarter-acre food garden and u small fruit ordri 
meet virtually all their needs. 

A large freezer is packed with everything from whty 


| , fnr 0,030 occasions when the ducks go off the lay) to 
K nortion of the summer snap-bean crop. Before the 
IfJL 1 some milk may be frozen too. Ple-shoped 
*“ 8 e | S e could two people make use of several 
*#* ; a day? ), are stored in a cool room. 

about to be lifted, and all winter long the garden 
frill sup?. _ uch hardy vegetables as cabbage, brussels 

•**5’ iftimlP 1 * leckS - 

By their 'fh-salorled New York standards, the 
gnats consider rn poor today. But In terms of 

food there is * sense of aoU . Qnd th find the ufe 
"deeply satisfying. 

Tt^typeof farming Is labor-intensi, 

Sffve the rewards more . • 

mount of work you put in. I get considerableHh^^ 1 ^ 
utofthephyslcal effort involved. 

X 

took on farm life selling well 
Photos by Pefarii^f - j had watched the one-time newsman scythe 

ExUll , lit • i A I iL. 


does seem to have struck a chord with a certain type of 
person." 

That certain type of person also likes to write, 
apparently. Everyday, letters, sometimes five or six, 
arrive from readers of the book. "Dear Donald and Mary 
Grant," they invariably begin, "I feel as though I know 
you both so well since reading your book. It's as though you 
are part of the family. . . ." 

To the Grants, these letters are both delightful and 
agonizing. Though they love to receive them, there simply 
is no time to reply. "If I tried to answer even half of them, 
I'd geL nothing done around the farm," says Mr. Grant. 

The Grants also get visitors several times a week during 
the summer tourist season. "They used to come only from 




•ass for the livestock, walked with him through the 
len where we discussed at length the merits of 
posting, mulching, rotary tilling — all subjects totally 
dgn to him just a few years back. I also heard the goats 
an affectionate greeting when he arrived at their 
re and saw them trot up, much like the family dog, to 
petted. Yes, there was no doubting the former much- 
traveled Journalist was as much at home in this rural 
ptting ashe had been in the corridors and debating halls of 
ibeUN. 

Of course, Donald Grant's small pension helps make 
ends meet. He also writes a weekly column on country 
lUving for his former newspaper. And the sale of his book, 
"White Goats and Black Bees," chronicling getting a 
household set up in Ireland, is selling well — in the U.S. 
particularly, and also in England. 

"lt'sno ‘Jaws’ in terms of sales,” says Mr. Grant, "but it 
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Goats supply milk, cheese — and reason 
to stay at home 


St. Louis, where my column runs, buf now from all over 
the place because of the book.’ 1 
Visitors are welcome "as long as they know we cannot 
simply stop everything and talk,” says Donald. If they stay 
for any time they're expected to pitch in and help with the 
chores — scuffing down the weeds in between a row of 
beetB for instance or maybe spreading out peat in the 
goats’ sleeping quarters. 

Mary was slowly stirring milk during the process of 
cheesemaking - a daily task when the goats are in milk — 
when we chatted about Irish farm life. How could two 
people whose previous life was a constant round of news 
gathering, socializing with diplomats, and frequently 
traveling to the far corners of the earth, adapt so easily to 
rural Ireland? 

Change was 'natural next step' 

There were adjustments, naturally, Mary says, but "we 
made them because we were ready to change careers. We 
couldn't have come to Ireland when we were young,” she 
adds. But after full and rewarding careers as Journalists, 
the move to Ireland seemed a “natural next step. " 

She couldn’t have made the move with young children 
either, she says. She has reservations about the standard of 
education in rural Ireland. Moreover, though they now 
attend the nearest Roman Catholic church, the Grants still 
consider themselves Protestants. And, says Mary, the 
Catholic church has rather more say in school education 
than people brought up on the principle of separation of 
church and state find easy to accept. 

too, has caught up with Ireland so that rural 
propem^^longer are the bargains they were Just a few 
years ago. StlllT^o*4hose with the money to buy some 
property and a willingness^ ^.ork hard, the Grants say 
come. Ireland is damp at times7tJtrt-*eyer cold (how else 
can a garden grow all year round ?jr and- H!s always 
beautiful. 
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Harhausgassc 23. Aarau 


CORSETS und 
TRICOT 

vom SpeziaigeschA'fr 


c F^w^lv 

Hllflker + von Arx 
Ralhausgaase 17/19 
Tel. 064/ 22 10 06 



PARFUMERIE 

das fiihrende 
Haus am Platz 


Aarau 

Kasinostrasse 29 


AARAU 

Gold - und 
Juwelenachmuck 
ous eigenem 
Atelier 

STARKH- BARANY 
GOLDSCHMIEDE 




Vorder* Vorswdi I 
5009 Aarau 


Aarau 

Radio 

. Television 

REDMANN 

Ihr Fachgesch'aft 
1 fur gute Beratung 
und problemlosen 
Service 
Beachten Sie 
unser Schaufenster 

Obere Vorstadt 20 
Tel. 064 24 24 47 


10 Verschledene Spezlalgeschafte 
unter elnem Dach 


Elsenwaren 
Beachlfige 
Werkzeuge 
Haushallartlkel 
Qlas, Porzellan 


Sportartlkel 

GartengerSte 

Waschautomaten 

Auto-Shop 

SchlQaselaervice 


briih lmann grassli ag 


5000 Aarau Tel. 064/22 03 33 Rain 14 
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MODES 

ELISABETH 

Grosse Auswahl 

In 

DamenhUten 

Damentaschen 

HerrenhUten 

Frau E. Freudiger 

Graben 42 Tel, 22 69 76 


LUCERNE 

HERTENSTEIN 
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Dramatic Art Lessons 


SIMONE KAPIN 


Thditre des Champs Elysfcs, 
Paris 

Bd des Philosophy 16 
Til. 20.96.84 




BONBONNIERE 
IM BAHNHOF : $HOPPING 

KONDITOREI G0TTHARD: 

Wesemlin B&CKEREI • 
KONOITOREI 

K0NDITQRE1 R0SSLIGAS$E - 
TEL Ml -36 22 Ii6 f ; 

Chocolate 
Specialities ; 

Finest 

PraJinfe . ; 


Herterwtelnstrasae 39/ Luzern 

phone 

041/ 22 39 39 

Perfumes 
Cosmetics , Herbs 
Candles, etc. 


CHOOSE 
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LUCERNE 

Comestibles 
Geipel A.-G. 

Hertensteinstrasse 37. 


DaS GeschSft tOr 
felne Delikatessan 
empflshlt slch m 
frlaches QeflOgel 


Zufrieden mit 




Flelsch Wurst 
Tralteur 

Suhr Teufenthal 
Aarau 


Response to an ad 
means another ad! 


LUCERNE 

FOR YOUR GROUPS 
TO EUROPE 
PLEASE APPLY TO 


Fleurop-lnterflora 

Tel. 064/22 20 64 


Buchhandlung 

Wirz AG 

Bucher 
fur alle 
Bereiche 

Graben 32 


K0UEKTI0NEN: 

LE CORBUSIER 
KNOLL INTERNATIONAL 
HERMAN MILLER 
SWISS DESIGN 
DE SEDE 
BEHR STUDIO 

Mttel Potiteunobil Teppkhe Voihange 





WOHNUNGSEINRICHTUNGEN AG 
2000 permamente Ausslallung 


Fuhrendes 

Herrenmodegeschaft 

Chemiserie 

Chapellerie 

Konlektion 

Masskonfeklion 


Volkte 


aklueller 
denn jel 

Hlntere Vorstadt 9 
5000 Aarau 
Telelon 064 -22 41 41 


KIRCHBERG 


alevaisdbr 
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Travel Office 
Laeubli Ltd. 


Kapellgasse 20 
6002 LUCERNE 

Phone 23 94 44 


your personal, 
Travel Service 

Hotel Chalet 
Appartement 
Reservations 

[■■■■ /,;ExcUrs|6ll8 
. Wotorcoach Tours 

■ vP*!!-,Al r [r* and 
.Stoarnahip tickets 


LUCERNE 

CARPETS and 



CURTAINS 

. - 


HASSLBB 


Hans Hassler AG 

Tepplche, Bodenbelfige, VorhSno^ M^^- 1 ' 
Luzern, am Qrendel 19 Tel. 041.220544 




Pelzmodelle aus eigenen Ateliers 
Aenderungen 

Service und Reinigung fur alle Pelze 
Glinstige Preise 

3011 Bern Kramgasse 19 


Hfijn SWISS CRAFT HOUSE 

**>Zm 9 *r near the Clock Tower 
Exhibition and sale of Swiss Handicrafts 

FINE SOUVENIRS AND GIFTS 

HEIMATWERK BERN 
KRAMQA68E 61 

!3S«n'7T^-:^aiaxtiap^T^5 Jk , i bt-sw -l 


Uber 100 Jahre 
Kundenberatung 


Oricnr-Tcppichc 
Spann- & 
Auslcgctcppichc 
Bodcnbcltfgc 
aller Art 

Boutique-Artikel, 




THE LEADING 
HOUSE 

FOR 

BLOUSES 

LADIES' 

and GENTLEMEN'S 
■ UNDERWEAR 


Curtains, Carpets 
and Floorings - 
of ail Klhds 

Ihr Teppichhaus 
beim 

Hlrschengraben 

Monbljoustrasse 10 

Tel. 25 41.317 


famem Clock Ttmtr 


ZEITGLOCKEN, BERNE 
.Tel. 22 24 62 


CERTINA 


DINNER WATCHES 

Gold Is always right for gay and special occa- 
sions. At the same time, a jewelled watch goes 
just as well with a smart, simple dinner dress as 
It does with an evening gown. 



Berne's 

Famous 

Bookseller 

Neuengasse 43 
von-Werdt-Passage 


Confiserie 

Tea-Room 


FOR 

LEATHER GOODS 
and LUGGAGE 


mit dem guten Service 
und der grossed Auswahl: 
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*IRA hits ruling class 




Bronx Zoo elephant bags for soma food on hie own By a staff photographer 

What do you do with an elephant In hard times? Cover it with a drop cloth? 

New York cultural institutions battle 
reductions in funding from city 

By Jo Ann Levine Mr. Conway Is also chairman of the Cultural 

Staff correspondent of Institutions Group (CIG) , a private board that 

The Christian Science Monitor oversees these 18 institutions. It is his fear 

New Y ork that if the city is unable to support its cultural 
It is one thing to dose galleries at the institutions the rest of the city will decline 
museum or shut down libraries on certain The cultural cutbacks, he says, do not make 
days to save money. But it is another thing to sense: “Ten years ago, the City of New York 
know what to do at the zoo. had less than half the number of employees it 

T can ’t put a drop cloth over a giraffe, or now has, although then the cultural in-' 
put a hummingbird on iialf rations,” protests stitutions employed more people. Yet today 
William Conway, director of the New York the cultural institutions are being cut on a 
Zoological Society, which Includes the Bronx scale comparable to or higher than are other 
Zoo and the New York Aquarium. Institutions. 

As the city faces default, Mr. Conway is "We are all private corporations working on 
responding to cutbacks which are being made contract with the city, and no cuts that the city 
on the New York Zoological Park, one of 18 makes in our bydgets can significantly affect 
cultural institutions that depend on the city for the future of the city.” 
about a third of their funds. He explained that the 18 cultural ln- 

So far, Mr. Conway has had to reduce his stltutions, excluding the public library ac- 
staff of 208 by 35, and he must cut back 27 more count for $24 million in a city budget of $li 
people before July 1. billion. He emphasized, “So, even if we were 

According to Martin Siegal, chairman of the to be killed off and dropped in the ocean (and I 
Mayor’s Commission on Cultural Affairs, a don't think they will do that to us) there is no 
voluntary body with advisory power, cutbacks way the city can save significant jobs for 
by the city have averaged about 20 percent. policemen, firemen, and sanitation men, be- 

While policemen, firemen, sanitation and cause not enough money is in our budgets. But 
hospital workers, as well as social workers are what is there is crucial. 1 ’ . I 

being laid off, there Is concern that the city’s Mr. : Siegal, too, feels the cutbacks are i 
major cultural inaUtutiOns are. being looked at counterproductive, but says he is only in a 
by some as frills the city can do without. position to protest cuts through friendly 

Yet, the cutbacks are being challenged as discussions and to make sure the ones made 
“counterproductive” by those who feel that are as intelligent as possible, • 

InaHfiiMnnn mi/ih os IKb m...... 


towards Ireland the outrages are meant to 
achieve ; or how they can do other than stiffen 
British resolve not to give in to maniacs. For 
the average Londoner, who could hardly 
afford a cup of coffee at such places anyway, 
the restaurant outrages are about ns mean- 
ingful as burning down Harrods to help 
reunite Cyprus. 

But students of terrorism believe this misses 
some important psychological factors. The 
many arrests already made of 1KA bombers 
show that they are less concerned with the old- 
fashioned emerald-green dream of freeing 
Ireland from the English yoke Ilian they are 
with acting out their class and generational 
frustrations. 

Most bombers are young people well below 
the age of 30, and they are mostly from the 
Ulster Catholic community. This means they 
have come from a narrow and deprived 
community, suffering from low education and 
employment opportunities and accustomed to 
violent assertions of its identity in the face nf 
the majority and its uniformed representa- 
tives. 

On top of this comes the extraordinary 
availability of drugs in Belfast (one of the least 
publicized aspects of life there), and the 
stimulus and justification supplied by far-left 
politics. The name of the game is no longer 
Irish freedom but “discrediting and under- 
mining the English ruling classes and their 
lackeys the police.” 

Expensive restaurants in fashionable areas 
like Westminster, Mayfair and Chelsea are 
selected as targets because it Is assumed they 
will be full of influential upper-class people. 
One reason why the IRA holds back from its 
whispered threat to pul bombs on trains in 
London Underground is that it is used by (lie 
workers, not the wealthy. But even more 


satisfying than killing or crippling uu 
rich is the fun of making Scotland Yard imh 
impotent. I0 °* 

In fact, Scotland Yard is far from belne 
impotent, us its steady record of arrests and 
convictions shows. But these are mostly after 
the crime, and the Yard is working against 
two severe handicaps. The first is the pres- 
cnee in England of a large and shifting 
population of Irish workers, among whom the 
terrorists can move in the classic manner of 
Maoist guerrillas among the peasantry - 
“fish in the seu." 

Further, because of their nccenls and 
background, the Irish are difficult (or police 
undercover agents to Infiltrate. Infiltration 
and in for mat ion are the essentials of any 
counter-terrorist campaign. 

The police still wish the general public 
would lie more watchful, especially of Irish 
neighbors, and less shy of passing on what 
might seem to be unimportant observations. 
But at least public cooperation is free. 
Informers among the Irish themselves usually 
have to be paid, and not only is the IRA 
ruthless in punishing informers, it is wealthy 
enough to keep its own agents loyal 

Americans who have contributed to Irish 
republican “relief and welfare" collections 
may be interested to know that a fair 
proportion of their donations have been going 
to the maintenance and supply of the bombing 
squads in London: killers whose targets tasin 
the London Hilton i have included American 
tourists and businessmen with thc-ir wives and 
children 

One other thing the bombing squads seem to 
have in common with American revolution- 
aries: most of them now include a girl in their 
ranks. But they do not linger to see the results 
of their night's work. 


Buying a car in China 


By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

It is one thing to close galleries at the 
museum or shut down libraries on certain 
days to save money. But it is another thing to 
know what to do at the zoo. 

“I can’t put a drop cloth over a giraffe, or 
put a hummingbird on Iialf rations,” protests 
William Conway, director of the New York 
Zoological Society, which includes the Bronx 
Zoo and the New York Aquarium. 

As the city faces default, Mr. Conway is 
responding to cutbacks which are being made 
on the New York Zoological Park, one of 18 
cultural institutions that depend on the city for 

about a third of their funds. 

So far, Mr. Conway has had to reduce his 
staff of 208 by 35, and he must cut back 27 more 
people before July l . 

According to Martin Siegal, chairman of the 
Mayor's Commission on Cultural Affairs, a 
voluntary body with advisory power, cutbacks 
by the city have averaged about 20 percent. 

While policemen, firemen, sanitation and 
hospital workers, as well as social workers are. 
being laid off, there Is concern that the city's 
major cultural institutions arebelng looked at 
by some as frills the city can do without. 

Yet, the cutbacks are' being challenged as 
“counterproductive” by those who feel that 
institutions such as the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, the New York Botanical Garden, and 
the Brooklyn Museum draw visitors to the 
city’s hotels, department stores, and restau- 
rants and generate an estimated $100 million 
in additional taxes each year. 

“Why do you think people come to New 
York City?” asks Mr. Conway. “Not because 
they take pleasure in riding subways or 
walking through Central Park at midnight." 
The city gives about $1 for every $3 these 
Institutions receive' from .individuals, the 
relationship with the city goes back, for some 
of them, over TOO years. For example, the 
American Museum of Natural History has 
depended on the city for Its support since 1868, 


Step 10. Pick up the car. 

But the fenders on one side have been 
banged up, so . . . 

Step II. Reach an amicable agreement with 
the port authority people. Since they signed a 
form declaring that the car had been received 
in good condition, they offer to |>ay the cost of 
repairing the fenders. 

Step 12. Obtain a pass from the port 
authority that allows me to get the car out of 
the dock area. 

Step 13. Drive back to Tientsin where the 
traffic section of the Public Security Bureau 
tests the ear and issues me another temporary 
license that allows me to drive to Peking. 

And still I was not out of the maze. Tim cur 


From page 1 


inspectors in Poking (tcchircci that I needed a 
fog light , even (hough Tog is rare in Peking. Nf 
fog light , no liconsi.-. 

But. they wore lohl. there him been no such 
regulation before. Just last week a foreigner’s 
car was given a license even though it did not 
have a fog light. 

“That waslast week," they replied. 

We found a fog light and got our license. 

Those 13 .steps nte up only one day of my 
Mine, hut each one was taken with one or more 
functionaries being paid by the state to stamp, 
fill out, and issue pieces of paper. 

If there are similarly mysterious and unde- 
fined regulations governing other parts of 
Chinese society, one wonders what Inhibiting 
effect they must be having. 
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i save significant jobs for £ reside , nt Nelson Rockefeller both to General 
in. and sanitation men, be- £ ranco . S “J to the Thursday cere- 

noney is in our budgets But ? on ^ n Church St. Geronimo, the 

iclal." Europeans have balanced their attitude to- 

I, feels the cutbacks are i ^ ard ^pafn-by ha Yk»g low-level representa- 
i, but says he is only in a 1 ves fu 5® ral “»* high-level representa- 
at cuts through friendly l 'ves for Juan Carioa’s accession celebrations, 

a make sure the ones made „ t “ 6 . moat prominent heads of state at 

is possible, ' ■ Uie Franco funeral was General Pinochet of 

- • Chile, who left Madrid before the ceremonv 

honoring Juan Carlos. 

Judge rules his pay too high 

for amount Of Wbrk, quits : ^ ^ e «dpUon of the traditionally out- 
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In Briluiti, Prime Minister Harold Wilsoh 
firmly rebuffed left-wing attempts to Ijayew® 
govornmeut cold-shoulder the Franco ninerai 
and the Juhii Carlos accession. 

In France, Spain's northern neighbor, 
is an even slrongur dcslro on the part botj w 
the government and of IhoSociallatopP^ 0 . ■ 
that the movement toward democracy 
" conducted without violence., 

Spanish ODDosltion aroUDS dfsll ' 


Spanish opposition groups of ai 
from supporters of Juan Carlos s fam«. 
Count of Barcelona, to Basque separatl . 
the Spanish Communist Party. 


oyaiusn uommunisi ■ 

French soil with varying degrees of opw ' 
The French Socialist leader, frsnog “J. 
terrand, who Is currently In Uie ■ 

has close ties with exiled Spanish - 

leader Santiago Camlllo and la 
regard the Spanish Communist V ftl; 
closer to the Socialists in attitude? w T 

hard-line French Communist party. ... • 

Whether and how soon Spain can 
European Community or the Atlantic , 

remains an open question. Biit; 
days of Juan Carlos’S relgn^iWest 
governments want. td:.do nothing 
foreclose those pqe?lbUltles, (nr. J 

difficult the nfew ■ 
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Surinam faces uncertain freedom 

World’s newest nation full of resources; 
but beset by divisive racial tensions 


CorJhbeao $e.a 


By James Nelson i lomlsoll 
Latin America corrw|XMulcnl of 
The Chrislimi SciPiu 1 *? Monitor 

More than 300 years after tin* l>uU*h got a 
niPt-e of South Amcrkim real i*lale f rom the 
British In exchunge for New York City th;ii 
territory, known now as Surinam, will lues 
day become the world's newest nation 
Like so muny new nations, Surinam's 
immediate future Is fraught with miier- 
lainties. 


Although it appears economically viable, 
with rich bauxite deposits and abundant 
forests, the nation is besot with racial tensions. 

Those tensions flared anew in the weeks 
before independence — as nearly one-third of 
the territory's -tOfl.iHK) people fled. Most of 
them are Hindustanis of East Indian origin, 
and most of them chose the Netherlands for 
exile. 

This mass migration is a serious problem, 
fur some nt Surinam’s best -trained people 


Chile’s economy: not quite as bad 


By a staff correspondent nf 
The Christian Science Monitor 

It may come as little consolation to the 
Chilean consumer, but Chile's inflation rale, 
once the world’s worst, now is exceeded by 
that of neighboring Argent inn. 

Chile Is clearly not out of its economic 
dfetres, but the country's inflation rale for the 
first 10 months of 1975 totaled 2no percent 
(compared to the 1974 figure of 375 percent). 
Argentina's figure for the ten months was2B7 
percent. 


Chile’s inflation rose only 8.4 percent in 
October; similar rise Is expected in Novem- 
ber. 

The slowing inflation rate is due to stem 
guvernment measures Including fiscal auster- 
ity. 

It is a deliberately induced recession whose 
goul is to bring inflation under control so that 
the economy can eventually begin to build 
anew. 

But the method is causing slowly rising 
joblessness, and the social repercussions may 
be greater than expected. 


huve gone — leaving a major vacuum for the 
new nation. Moreover, the remaining East 
Indians have turned in some instances to 
political violence to protect their position. 

At the height of the tension three weeks 
ago, developments took on the character of a 
Grade B movie. 

Premier Henk Arron’s wife and mother-in- 
law were briefly kidnapped one evening — 
und the Premier also would have been held If 
he had not fled through a bedroom window in 
his pajamas. 

But, the racial unrest is serious. It echoes 
similar tension throughout the Caribbean, 
where blacks and East Indians compete 
politically, economically, and socially. 

On the one side are the Creoles, mostly of 
African descent, who support Premier Arron; 
and a smaller group of descendants of African 
slaves who inhabit the Inaccessible interior 
with the Amerindians, the rapidly diminishing 
original inhabitants. 

On the other side are the East Indians and 
Javanese, who run much of the business and 
trade of the territory. 

Preimer Arron has sought to dampen this 
dispute and stem the flow of the commercially 
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oriented East Indians. But until two weeks 
before independence, he was having little 
success. 

Then a senior member of the opposition 
Vatan Hitkarle party, George Hindoric, cast 
his lot with Mr. Arron "in the national 
interest" — a move that tipped the scale In the 
Surinam Legislature, allowing passage of a 
Constitution for the new nation. 

Since then, the flow of refugees to the 
Netherlands has slowed, and the Dutch Gov- 
ernment In conjunction with the new Surinam 
Government agreed that Surinamese living in 
Holland have 10 years to decide whether to 
stay or return home with full citizenship. 

It is obviously Premier Arron' s hope that 
many will do the latter — since many of the 
ablest Surinamese joined the rush to the 
Netherlands In recent months. 
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beauty service rooms, one small, klichen-dlner. box- Woking 85976 . ■ S?, i ' 7 "V; t ' 

VANDA BEAUTY COUNSELOR. Mrs. r0 om. many cupboards. C.H com- . „ SUMMER 76 rer«a . Lov«y 5 br. 
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This young woman is a 
Christian Science nurse. 

Through her daily prayerful study to know God better, 

^0 maintains that spiritual Joy which uplifts each patient 
Scares for. 

^Christian Science nursing, she hss chosen acereer 
Aat demands buoyancy, skill, and resourcefulness. She 
roust meet challenges quickly, yet always keep her work 
U P to high standards. 

she can rest In the certainty that her efforts are 
Ranging the world for the better, and that she Is 
aernonstratlng - and helping others demonstrate - the 
tRJSt In God that heals. 

jf you'd like to consider nursing as a oaraer, look into 
draining Program for Christian Science Nurses. 

Por information, write to either of the following;^ . 

^SQnnel Department : 

rh!i .l^^hurcb of Christ, Scientist a ; 

siian Science Center; Boston, MA, U,S.AV0?jl5 .... 
Jfopartment of Care .. ‘ ' ' -'••• ^i ' ’r( v 

b^ rn ' ttea for Great Britaln and Ireland; ‘ v- 
^rorri 308, Arundel House, 13 Arundel Straqt ^ 

nd °n, ENGLAND WC2R 3D.X/ \i :.-,- 

^^Qpporfun/fy employer. _• 
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Soviet fighter deal with 
Syria perturbs U.S. 


MIGs arrival could 
muddy peace settlement 


By Dana Adams Schmidt 
Staff correspondent of 
Tbe Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Transferred to Syria of 20 Soviet-piloted 
MIG 23s 1 b seen by highly pieced American 
officials as an overt and hostile effort to blast 
the American-sponsored step-by-step move- 
ment towards a Middle East settlement. 

The Soviet Union, the officials point out, has 
chosen a critical moment to begin moving an 
entire squadron of its most advanced reconnls- 
sance and interceptor aircraft to Syrian 
airfields. 

Syria must by the end of this month decide 
whether to extend the life of the United 
Nations force now in the Israeli -occupied 
Golan Heights. Also the United States still 
hopes to get disengagement negotiations going 
between Syria and Israel; and Syrian Foreign 
Minister Abdel-Halim Khaddam, known for 
his fiery speeches, has Just exceeded all 
records in hyperbole and promises to reverse 
the step already taken by Egypt in the Sinai 
agreement with Israel. 

In this context such an overt move by the 
Soviet Union Is taken seriously at the State and 
Defense Departments and the CIA. 

Until now MIG 25s, which are an advanced 
model of the MIG 23 and are called Foxbat by 
WeBtem intelligence, have been seen only in 
Egypt. They arrived there along with other 
Soviet-piloted aircraft after President Gomel 
Abdel Nasser, In January, 1870, made a secret 
trip to Moscow to plead for help against Israeli 
Phantom F-4a. l*ater, Russlana flew from 
bases dose to the Sues Canal and the. Israelis 
claim to have shot down four Soviet pilots 
flying MIG 2ls. 

All the Russian-piloted aircraft were with- 
drawn by the Soviet Union after President 


Anwar al-Sadat ordered Soviet technicians to 
leave in 1872, and then returned only briefly 
during the 1873 war. 

The MIG 23s are the highest-flying and 
fastest plane in the Middle East. Only five or 
six of them were based near Cairo and Aswan. 
They combined with 15 Soviet-piloted Badger 
bombers to fly reconnaissance over the 
eastern Mediterranean, watching the U.S. 
Sixth Fleet and NATO naval craft. 

The arrival in Syria of an entire squadron of 
20 of these most advanced aircraft will not 
only restore some of the Soviet Union's 
reconnaissance capacity in the eastern Medi- 
terranean but will, according to , Israeli 
sources, give Syria for the first time a 
qualitative edge over Israel in the air. The 
MIG 25s are divided into category A, which is 
stripped down for reconnaissance, and cat- 
egory B, which carries armament and armor 
for combat. 

Israeli sources say the Israeli Air Force will 
not have anything to equal the MIG 25 until F- 
15a now on order begin to arrive from the 
United States in 1877. 

The Syrians already have a few MIG 23s 
which they may or may not be able to fly 
without Russian help, and about 200 MIG 21s, 
for a total of 400 combat aircraft. 

The air force of Syria's neighbor, Iraq, 
ruled by a rival faction of the Baath (socialist) 
party that rules in Damascus, Is about half as 
large as Syria’s but has been reinforced 
during the past year with 32 to 35 of the fast 
and deadly MIG 23, according to Intelligence 
sources. 

The latter have worried the Shah of Iran 
who expects the arrival in 1970 of American F- 
14s to offset the MIG 23s, which are capable of 
being upgraded to the level of the MIG 26 
Foxbat. 


American University of Beirut: 
a casualty of the civil war 


By John K. Cooley 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Beirut, Lebanon 
The century-old American University of 

Beirut (AUB), which has educated thousands . ... ... . . .. 

of the Middle East’s intellectuals, political, reckons that a full registration this year would Repairs a Specialty 

and business leaders, is struggling to avoid have reached 5,000- ^ 

becoming a casualty of Lebanon’s civil war. Kirkwood Bald Nov. 21 that the unlver- P.O. BOX 1 240 

Amid sounds of fresh gunfire from the additional sum of $fi.5 TELEPHONE 21707 

eastern and central sections of the city a half ^ ond a I""* J” ** receiv€d fr <™ TELEPHONE 21787 

mile away, AUB president Samuel Kirkwood Government tot ; year/ — — “ 

called a meeting Monday of faculty and staff Washington an AUB team met with key Salisbury 

on the campus. He explained how the unlver- and officials of the State 

slty hopes to survive the conflict here and a Department and Agency for International VasovnitUiann 

shortfall of more than $0 million In Its budget Development. It was promised $4.6 million 

this year. from funds already available. Another $1.5 FOR YOUR HOMF 

President Kirkwood said the university million would be assured, if a supplemental luuivnuiyic 

would be cutting 30 percent of its faculty and ^ d budg®* is passed In February. 

staff members from the payroU . by Dec. 31. ■ "This was encouraging,” a university T> ATMA 
Unable to resume classes for the fall term spokesman said, “but so far there has been JLVa\X-/AV»/ 

because of the fighting, the. university lias Utile sign that congressmen would sympa- TTn 

announced It would postpone reopening of the tactically consider the need to provide for 

academic year until Jan. 5, 1976, inflation.” DeyriuRUon of dollar here and SALISBURY 

As a precaution, lest fighting prevent this, dvil war have sent living and .operating UMTAU 

the AUB administration announced that be- costs in Lebanon soaring. BULAWAYO 

fore Dec. 31, It will send termination notices American missionaries founded AUB in 1366 
required by Lebanese law to all faculty, staff, “ Syrian Protestant College. Long non- R ., WR 

and nonacademic personnel. sectarian, It has awarded more than 20,000 — — 

Excepted are those needed to continue degrees’ and Its alumni include three Arab MEN'S and BOVS’ 

operation of the AUB hospital and clinics, presidents, 1,0 prime ministers, more than 30 • ; . rn . . D| __ c . . 

which have cared for many of the thousands of . cabinet ministers, arid 35 ambassadors as well , 1 , 

wounded in the civil war, “and a few custodial as leaders of business and the arts. , J l rl I TcHS 

and administrative persons necessary to con* AUB Introduced American' education to the 

tlnue” maintenance of AtIB property If the • Middle Beat. It Occupies 73 acres of some of . flFORK CM ITU 
university is forced to close, the university . Beirut’s choicest real estate.- a landscaped ; vtunm ylWI I n 
safd. ■■ . Callfprnla-style campus in the heart of the city (PVT y LTD . r 

Last year some 4,823 students from about 50 ; so faj tinfipatbe<| in the ; fighting. : Its : 80’ j . . ■/; 

countries were registered in the full-time buildlngs' lnClUde five; libraries aiuit^e.hvge . York House, Stanley five, 

university, and the evening schools inscribed medical "complex of the AUB hospital! the i , ! ; P. 0, Box 513 . ' ; 

about 200 more despite curtailments caused by ' most modem Indie BOddle^ast lt i^.qwns a i .■ ^ S^llsUmy, . Rhodesia 

a student strike over higher tuition in 1»74 and large farm estate in eastern Lebenoiy -‘tor | V Phone. 27124 '• v 'i 

the outbreak of fighting In Lebanon last April, agricultural studies and e^^ertmenUgldih. y.Z 1 y v- 


Jewish refugees want 
Arab compensation 


By Francis Ofner 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Tel Aviv, Israel 

Jewish refugees front the Arab countries 
have opened a campaign to have their claims 
for property compensation discussed at the 
Geneva Middle East peace conference, if and 
when it is resumed. 

Representatives of Jews from eight Arab 
countries will gather in Paris Monday for 
a two day conference to set up a world 
organization to press this issue. The delegates 
will represent over 2 million people, 1.2 
million of them living in Israel. 

“By raising this Issue we don’t want to 
increase hatred. On the contrary,” said 
Mordechai Ben Porat, deputy speaker of the 
Knesset (Parliament), who is chairman of the 
organizing committee. 

“As Jews from Arab countries, who lived 
there thousands of years and understand the 
Arab culture, we want to serve as a bridge 
between Arabs and Jews.” 

Since the Palestine Arab refugee problem is 
certain to be high on the agenda of talks for a 
general peace settlement, these Jews, now 
comprising 40 percent of Israel’s population, 
are demanding equal attention. 

The Knesset on Nov. 18 passed a resolution 
saying the Arab states should pay not only 
compensation for property, but also “damages 
for the serious suffering caused” to the Jews 
who were evicted under conditions of per- 
secution. 

Israeli figures show that during and after 
the 1848 Arab-Israeli war there was almost a 
direct exchange of population. According to 
these figures (based on statistics of the British 
mandatory government In Palestine) about 


590,000 Arabs fled Israel compared with 
586,268 Jews who left the Arab states. 

Once the Geneva conference settles down to 
discuss the compensation Issue, it will enter 
the complex arena of claims and counter, 
claims with few reliable figures to help the 
negotiators. 

The compensation question was first stud- 
ied u quarter of n century ago when the UN 
Conciliation Commission for Palestine (CCP) 
determined the value of abandoned Arab 
property al about £ 120 million ($240 million). 
The CCP said about £20 million ($40 million) 
was in “movable property" and the rest was 
the value of the land, which was B0 percent of 
the total area of the newly formed Israeli 
slate. 

At about the same time the Arab refugees 
claimed at a conference in Paris that the "true 
value" of the property was about £2 hHH m 
pounds sterling ( $4 biilion ) . 

On the Jewish side of the question, no 
independent study has been made public, and 
leaders of the revived campaign for restitution 
refuse to discuss figures until they begin hard 
negotiations. But the Iraqi-born Mr. Ben Port 
said at a news conference Nov. 20 the figure 
would run into billions of dollars. 

The value of Jewish properly left behind 
was worth four or five times more than the 
Arab property left in Israel, he said. 

When the Iraqi Government froze property 
of Jews leaving fur Israel in 1051, Jewish 
leaders estimated its value al £ 150 million 
($300 million). A committee of Libyan Jews 
said property abandoned in Libya after 1967 
also was worth £150 million. 

There have been no estimates for the Jewish 
community in Egypt, which was one of the 
oldest and wealthiest in the Middle East. 
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They managed to complete the academic 
year. 

Enrollment at AUB this October was to have 
been 3,635, of which 1,863 students had paid 
their tuition and fees before the postponement * 
was announced. The AUB administration 
reckons that a full registration this year would 
have reached 5,000. 

Mr. Kirkwood said Nov. 21 that the univer- 
sity would need an additional sum of $6.5 
million beyond a grant in aid received from 
the U.S. Government last year/ 

In Washington an AUB team met with key 1 
U.S. congressmen and officials of the State 
Department and Agency for International 
Development. It was promised $4.5 million 
from funds already available. Another $1.5 
million would be assured, if a supplemental 
aid budget is passed in February. 

. “This . was encouraging,” a university 
1 spokesman said, “but so far there has been 
little sign that congressmen would sympa- 
thetically consider the need to provide for 
inflation." Devaluation of the dollar here and 
the civil war have sent living and operating 
costs in Lebanon soaring. . r 

American missionaries founded AUB in 1866 
as the Syrian Protestant College. Long non- 
sectarian, it has awarded more than 20,000 
degrees- and Its alumni Include three Arab 
presidents, '1,0 prime ministers, more than 30 
cabinet ministers, aril 35 ambassadors as well , 
as leaders of business and the arts. ’ ■ 

AUB Introduced American’ education to the 
• Middle East. It bcttdples 73 acres of some of 
Beirut’s choicest real estate.- a laqdsoaped 
. Californla-style campus in the heart of the city . 
so far Jinqcathe<! in the ; fighting.;. Its : 80’ j 
bui tilings ■ Include . five ; libraries and die. huge 
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south australia 


ADELAIDE 


PHOENIX 

PRESS 

31 A School Road. Sale 

PRINTERS 
BOOKBINDERS 
^ STATIONERS 

Telephone 973-3124 


ALTRINCHAM 


G. M. Field 
and Co. 

High Class Bakers 
and Confectioners. 

31 Northcndcn Rd„ Sale. 
Tel. 973-3202. 


enaland enqland 

BRISTOL QOPALM1NQ 

BRISTOL CO> 

WIRELESS & w 

LTD. (Oorolhy an 

60 Queens Road uflnnuiADF 

Bristol B88 ire., Tel.: 20304 TOOL 

Specialists In decorati! 

COLOUR • MONO TRAVEL G 

TELEVISION • RADIO GARDENIN 

RECORDS HEAD 

For 50 Years and Over gra 

With the ACCENT ON SERVICE TEL. Hlh 


COXHEAD 
& WELCH 

(Dorothy and Man Thomas) 

HARDWARE, IRONMONGERY 
TOOLS, TIMBER 
DECORATING MATERIALS 
TRAVEL GOODS, CHINA 
GARDENING EQUIPMENT 

HEADLEY ROAD 
GRAY8HOTT 

TEL. H1NDHEAD 4025 


The Co-operative 
Insurance Co. 
of Australia, Ltd. 

FIRE-MARINE 
MOTORS-GENERAL 
CO-OPERATIVE , 
INSURANCE HOUSE |“p c N H ™“ B QIS 
81 Franklin Street (Adelaide) 

Phone 51-2136 


335 Norris Rd., Sale. 
Tel. 973-7262. 

1 19 Nnrthendcn Rd., Sale. 
Tel. 973-7262. 


OVER’S 

R. P. Over & Sons , Ltd. 

DEPARTMENT 
STORE 1 

REMOVALS, STORAGE 
PACKING, SHIPPING 

\ PARK STREET \ 

CAMBERLEY TEL. 25601 



®&mar!tzbu.rg 

FOUNTAIN PENS 
BOXED NOTEPAPER 
BALL-POINT PENS 
LEATHER GOODS 
Plus All Your 
Stationery Requirements 
Contact 

CHARLES NIXON 

& Co. (Pty) Ltd. 

165 CHRUCH STREET and 
G66 Laager Shopping Center 
Phone 52425/24884 


P IETERMARITZBURG 

The World has learned 
to trust . 

OMEGA 

Get yours from 

Forsyth & Co. 

(PTY.) LTD.' 

The Leading Jewellers 

17 WWW 2 |KT -V /. PHONE M 
; :./|1EtEkNMFrZBUlN| '• 


JOHANNESBURG 

Strand Florists 
Walter F. Allen 

54A Kerk Street 
Johannesburg 

Telephone 22-8656 
Night phone '46-1231 

FLOWERS 

lor all occasions 

WE SEND FLOWERS 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


PRETORIA 


Exclusive 

REAL ESTATE 

For 4(» Years 

Deane Hill 
& Partner 

Uctuced lishite Agents 
Member Ileal Estate Institute 
41 King William St., Adelaide 
South Australia 

Telephones (Said) 51-3777 
(letting) 11-7450 


FENNER & CO. CHELTENI ^ 

Ladies’ ELEC ^9: 
Hair Stylist 


20 STATION HD.. 
BOGNOR REGIS 

PHONE: 23485 

SPECIALISES IN 
PERMANENT WAVING 


BRADFORD 


PERFECT GIFTS 

for every occasion 

See our fine display of 
Diamond Rings, WatcheB 
Clocks, Sliver and 
Stainless Steel Ware 


ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERS 

TELEVISION 

RADIO 


Selley’s 

31 Prcstbuiy Road, Cheltenham 
Telephone 33696 

Sales and Service 
of all Appliances 


All over the World 
by Interflora 

Maynards 

Florists 

16-17 Windmill Slwt, Gravesend 
(tiHes: Mayflower Gravesend 
l Telex 

] Phone: Off 41 


KEIGHLEY 


W. & E. M. 
HESP 

for gifts in 

Glassware, China 
Figures and 
Stainless Steel 

62 North Street 
also 

Hardware at Market Hall 


KEIGHLEY 


THINK Clocks, Sliver and 

MONITOR Stalnles3 Steel Ware 

ADVERTISERS 

■' ' 32, Ivegute, Bradlord 1. 


FIRST 



DUNEDIN 

ARTHUR , 
BARNETT LTD. 


Department Store * 


And a full range df 
merchapdlie In o«r. 

■L MAirffn 


WILDING & 
GARLICK 

” 88a WhiteN<M Road. 
Brlitol, England,. ,• 

Specialists in 
Ladles & Gents 
Rainwear. 

gentlemans . 

OUTFITTERS.; -j 


u . '( • , 


•NT.': *' 



am.: m 

, • i > Branched M-. 5 

i U.1l 


K CHUR 

tCHSTRttT- 

' V - BALGLUTHA: 






r'.-e ‘ ' .? ' 

9X0717 * 

-.v: • ALEXANDRA , 

J 

mear 



Finder & 
Tuckwell 

LTD. 

43744 High Stk« 
Ladies' and Gentlemen’s 


School Outfitters 
TELEPHONE 33261 
.igentifon 

CHILPRUPE BRAEMAR 

BURBERRY' ■ AQUASCUTUM 


. ALEXANDERS 
THE JEWELLERS LTD 

NLWAbiD ANTIQUE 

Sliver • Clocks • Watches 
and 'Jewellery . 

• ; 3 Castle St.; Farthim , ’. 
23 TugsgeteiSqinire, ' Gulldfprti 
: ; ll47'116;Hlih SL,E»her 


.. JEWELLER 

BRANTH Waite! BROW 
/■. jpNDAL- 

, TELEPHONE 21.66 


BROMLEY 

1 i 

GOD AL MING 

W. M. REYNOLDS 

The 

& SON 

London Stores 


Proprietor W. A. Kirby 

Qualified Radio and 

Groceries • Provisions i 

Television Engineers 

Home Cooked Ham 

Over 6,000 Lighting Fittings 
In Stock 

Local Deliveries 

35/37 Masons Hill 

15 Church Street 

Bromley, Kent 

Godaiming 

Phone: 460 2803 

Phone 6598 

CAMBERLEY 

GRAVESEND 
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an gland 

LIVERPOOL 

Come to 

APPLETONS 

For your requirements in 

HARDWARE - GLASS 
' CHINA - PYREX WARE 
GARDENING 

Also PAINT-WALLPAPER at 
20 Branches throughout 
Merseyside 


LONDON 

Borough of Waltham Forest 

Harold E. 
Levi & Co. 

FSVA m FRVA 

AUCTIONEERS 
SURVEYORS and 
ESTATE AGENTS 


england 

MANCHESTER 

Ball & 

Lawrence Ltd. 

Suppliers, Planners 
& Fitters 
of Exclusive 
Quality Carpets 

Reg. Office & Enquiries: 


Balll Building, Stanley St, 
3rldge Street Wast, M3 SEE 
Teh 061, 834,3915/4095 


inspection 
Without Obligation 

Works & Showroom still al: 

GATE 1. Block 5. 
Offerlon Industrial Estate, 
Hempshaw Lane 
Stockport, Cheshire 
Tel: 061,480,7558 

All Goods to Be Consigned 
to Stockport 


760/ 762 Lea. Bridge Road 
London, El 7 9DH 01-556 921 1 MANCHESTER 


LONDON E. 
Wood lord 



Tailors — Hosiery 
and School Outfitters 

WARNE’S 

Outfitters Ltd. 

128 GEORGE LANE AND 
122 HIGH ROAD 
314 LEWISHAM HIGH BT. 
LONDON B.E.ia 1 

4/M al LougNon CNngtoreJ 
Upmhutor *nd Brantwvod 

LYTHAM ST. ANNEB 

GEORGE 

RIPLEY 

MEN’S WEAR 
SPECIALIST 

for Personal and 
Courteous Service 

48, Cllflon Street, Lyiham, Lancs. 
Phone 6757 

MANCHESTER 

J. Edwards 
& Son , Ltd. 

Fine Footwear 
since 1830 

EDWARDS SERVES 
YOU BEST 
WITH THE 
FINEST OF SHOES 

Personal Service: 
Inspection Invited 
Stockists of Quality 

61 DBANSGATB, 
MANCHESTER 
THL’ 061, 834, 1339. 

29 Stamford New Rd„ Altrincham. 
Tel: 061, 928, 1487 

10 Guildhall Street, Pretton 
Tel: 0772, 54987 

1 King Street, Lancaster 
. Tel: 0524, 2916 


CHOOSE 

Monitor Advertisers 


TELEVISION 

RENTAL 

SPECIALISTS 


iland 


PINNER 

Harry Reed 

The Man’s Shop 

PINNER 

Agents for 

Aquascutum • Daks • Magee 
Ballantyne • Viyelia 
Cox Moore • Rocola 

Tel. 01-886 1892 


SHAWSOF 
OXFORD STREET 
MANCHESTER 

Seven Floors of 
Furniture and Carpets 
where expert 
furnishing advice 
is an art 

OPEN DAILY 9 TILL 5:30 

70 Oxford Street 
Manchester 
Phone 236-5431 

MANCHESTER 

LOMAX 

LIMITED 

for Cameras 
A AII Photographic 
Equipment 

TEL: 632 6167/8/9 
8 ST. ANN'S 8QUARE 
MANCHESTER 

OXSHOTT 

OSMANS 

OF 

OXSHOIT 

i ' ■ V i*. • r 

, , Phone OXSHOTT 2029 


Serving Cbygarc. IJstuu-, • , 
Lcatbcrnead and 
Neighbouring. Dijrrlcn 
in Surrey. 

T.V. HIRE PERIODS. 

. (as short « one week) • • 
PERSONALLY ARRANGED 

10% discount 
for T.tflRetitai 


fa advance, 


PINNER 

Owen 

Faulkner 

Goldsmiths, Silversmiths 
and Watch Specialists 

Omega and Tissor 

Royal Doulrun, Wedgwood, 
Stuart and Wircrt'ord Crystal 

108 MARSH ROAD, PINNER 
3 RED LION PARADE, PINNER 
ti 1-806 169H and 01 - 86 H 5003 

PINNER 

Soft Furnishing 
Specialist 

Wm. G. Boyden 

Estimates & expert advice 
on interior furnishings 
given without obligation 

B High Street, Pinner 
i Middlesex 
01-866 7918 


POOLE AND DI8THICT 

PARKSTONE 

Motor Co., LTD. 

Austin — M.G. 
Wolsley-Vanden Plas 

Retail Dealers 
Automatic Car Wash 
Sales and Service 

STATION ROAD, PARKSTONE 
PARKSTONE 745000 


POOLE AND DISTRICT 

The Sole Agents 
for the Noted "K" 
and '‘Gold Cross” 
Shoes are 

J. A. Hawkes 
and Son, Ltd. 

‘8 Braticba, 1 * 

Poole and Bournemouth 

MONITOR 

READERS 

BUY 

monitor- 
advertised., 
brands 
I from 


advertised 


enpland 

SOLIHU LL 

Patrick 

Arnold 

& COMPANY, F.R.i.C.S. 

Surveyors, Valuers 
& Estate Agents 

187 WARWICK ROAD, 
OLTON, SOLIHULL, 
WARWICKSHIRE. 

021 706 1492 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 

SIMPSON & 
BARNES LTD. 

THE 

MAN’S 

SHOP 

109 BROADWAY WEST 
LEIGH ON SEA, ESSEX. 

Opposite 

Public Library, Leigh 
WALTON and WEYBRIDGE 


Isle of man 

DOUGLAS 

/King the Hell 
fur Sound KiM/ltd 
HIGH CLASS PAINTS 
AND WA LLP API! US 

>»« i till £t7 

il "(itmd Drill" /rum 

John J. Bell lid. 

PAINTING— DECORATING 
CONTRACTORS 
DERBY SQUARE 
TEL. .3535 


nort hern Ir eland _ 

BELFAST 

HOOVER 

CENTRAL 

MERCHANTS LTD. 

MACHINES 

PARTS 

SERVICE 


north wales 

RHOS-ON-SE A 

HI-FI • AUDIO 

Plonesr-Leak-Phiiipa 
G arr nrd-Thorens- Arena 

RECORDS 

All Labels and Budget Discs 

TAPE 

Largo Stocks ol Branded and 
Bargain Priced Recording TapeB 

Turner’s 
Audio Centre 

RHOS-ON-SEA TELflffl 


europe 

g ermany 

BREMEN 

Heizkorper 

verkleiden! 

Htibsche Dessins flir 
gemutliche Wohnungen. 
Farbprospekt anfordernl 


s upper queen ST. Hartmut MEHRING 

BELFAST TEL. 29767 28 Bremen, Scharnhorttatr. 21 

Tel. (0421) 23 00 31 


HASLETTS 

For Ladies' Fashions Coulter For Fords 


DRESSES, COATS, SUITS 
MATERIALS 
HANDBAGS. BLOUSES 
CORSETRY and HOSIERY 
GLOVES and KNITWEAR 

Open 6 days a week. 

60 Church Street 
Weybrldga 42335 


WOKING 


HAIR STYLIST 

Diana Pride 

BLACKBRIDGE ROAD 
WOKING 

PHONE 5499 

Ample Parking Space 
Available 


YORKSHIRE'S LEADING 
GROUP OF RADIO, TV 
& ELECTRICAL STORES 


CandL 


In York: 

CUSSINS & LIGHT Ltd. 
King's Square 
In Scarborough: 
GOOD'S— 23 Newbo rough 

BARbAT^^fe^iergata 

In Selby: 

GOTCH'S— Mloklegate 


Isle of man 

DOUGLAS 


SALES: 

3B Chichester Street 

Parts and Service: 

58/72 Anirlm Road 

COMMERCIALS: 

70/82 Antrim Road 

j. E. COULTER Ltd. 

Ford Main Dealers 

Phone BELFAST 744744 


BELFAST 

Fine Clothes 
from Fine Cloths 
Hand Tailored by 

Parsons & 
Parsons 

(Tailors) I.td. 

29 Wellington Plait, I It I fail 
Telephone 250HN 

MONITOR 

READERS 

RESPOND 

Scotland 


Switz erland 

BERN 

Blusen 

Damenwasche 

Taschentucher 

Kinderartikel 

Tischwasche 

Ed. Sturzenegger AG. 

Marktgass-Passage 

BIEL-BIENNE 

Adryl 

CHEMISERIE 

Kill! CENTRAL!! 

2302 HlliNNli 
TI!L 032/27137 

.Spcziullflicrc in 
gmiicn Piillovern 
grown Hcindcn 

B IE L-BI EN — . 

SCHMUCK 
+ UHREN 

Grosse Auswahj 


Some Warming News A.SELZ 


About Fireplaces Bahnholslr. 8 


Tel, 22 BO 00 


Opp. Superrwrkft *} Strand St. 

'■• The Islands 
■ ■ Finest Selection ;of. 

, Fashion Handbags” 

OI«*lc 1 Shoulder • Casual 

costum 


Now you can have iho kind of 
fireplace you’ve always wanted, 
specially designed for your 
® nd professionally In- 
stalled by ub at Grays. Or, 
chbose frtim qur large range of 
ready-built fireplaces. ‘Our selec- 
liqn, and our service, are sec- 
ond to none* '• ■ 


89Gflorga Street 

EDINBURGH 


BIEL-BIENNE 


EVAW 


Pon^lanjKrisra 11 
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cwitzerland 

niEL-BIENNE 


Switzerland 

ST. GALLEN 


Switzerland 

SOLOTHURN 


Switzerland 

SOLOTHURN 


Switzerland 

SOLOTHURN 


Switzerland 

WINTERTHUR 



MurtenBtrasse 9 

BIEL 

Tel- 23 67 70 

Auch Abends gebffnet 


BIEL-BIENNE 


SCHUSTER 

CARPETS 

UNOLEUM 


ST. GALLEN 
ZURICH 


1ST. GALLEN 


BASEL 

WINTERTHUR 


JECKER AG 

KINDER-AUSSTATTUNGEN 

BABYWEAR 

FE1NE DAMEN- 
& 

herrenwAsche 

BELM BLEITOR 
Tel. 22.20.44 

Willy Reber 

Bauuntemehmu ng 
Fftr 

HOCH UND T1EFBAU 

Konzessionlerter 

Llegenschaftsvermlttler 

Driicem -|*7I Llnternmicro 
Tel.O)1.Qb.71.5b 

SOLOTHURN 

SOLOTHURN 


Verslcherungen 
alter Art 

INSURANCES 




Herren-, Damen- 
u. Kinderwdsche 
Mercerie 


Blberlst SO. Qachstrasse 2 A. Reich, Obertor 7 
Tel. 065.32.33.27 WOOL 


Papeterie Kuhn BAUMGARTNER 
& Cie A-G. & CO. 


PAPETERIE 

BOOKBINDING 


FOOTWEAR 

IN ALL 

LEADING EUROPEAN MARKS 


Bilroartlkel 

Schrelbmaschinen 

Nldaugasse 62 Tel. 22 42 55 

(Office Furniture) 


BIELBIENNE 


Votre conllserie 
au coaur da la vlllo 

PATISSERIE 

barlocher 

237282 TEA ROOM 

35. RUE DE MORAT, 
BIEL-BIENNE 
Traflpunkl 

der harriiohstoii PftUssoiin 
Ab MilDrlnosnl umioio 
dallkalon GrlotUiH 

Delivery to ell parts 
ol the World 


8T.GALLEN 


Sanien 


AG. 

Grocerie 

ZUM REBSTOCK 
MULTERGASSE 6 

ST. GALLEN 


ST. GALLEN 


Wappler 

Multergasse 10 

Modesiotfe, Mercerle 
Escharpen, Kravatten 

Handschuhe 
Pringle Goiters and Sets 

Ready-Made-Dresses 


ST. GALLEN... 

Huber & Monsch 


REMUND SCHUHHAUS 


am Frledhofpiatz 
SOLOTHURN 
Tel. 22.13.07 


SOLOTHURN 


A. COSANDIER S.A. 


Branschi 

Hauplgasse 40 Tel. 23.32.30 


ISOLOTHURN 



AC 


PFAFF 

Nah & Biigelmaschinen 
Zubehor & Fournituren 


HOHENER ELEK ™S N,SCHE 

LICHT- KRAFT 


taini-nlMnil, | , lllium n / wu iirln 
Ci J miilinl.i rf. Voj>t*l f«i tivr 

l.jiirn^LM 1,^1 1 
•Veils 

Neug.isse l VI. J/ v« W 


II.JQALLEN . 

Fehr'sche 
Buchhandlung AG. 

Schmiedgasse 16 
9001 St. Gallen 
Tel. (071) 22 11 52 


TELEFON und 
LICHTSIGNALE 

ILGENSTRASSE 28 
Tfll. (0/1) 27 12 12 


Fabrique de Cadrans, 
Soleure (Suisse) 

Manufactory for Dials 


SOLOTHURN . ______ 


Flowers hop 

Member of Fleur op 

I3LUMEN 

WYSS 

Telex 34642 wysam ch 


Schaalgasse 


Tel. 23 37 87 


HOFSTETTER 

Tepplche - Carpets 
Bodenbef^ge, Vorhange 
Mobel und Polstermobel 
Austeuer 


W a I senhau&str as ae 25. 
TO. 221916 


Faritseh-V ol hwvk s -SEcherh alt 


Burkhardt 

RADIO • TV 

: Zflrlch Rbtelalr. 28-32 

ZUrlch-Clly BL Oallan 
IZflilch-LotzlpBTk Pt&IHkon SZ 
IZilrich-Oottlkon ROtV 
iBQlDCh U»lor 

\Elttot1hon WRilon»Virtl 

I Em mo a 




Modlsche 
Pelzneuhelten 
In grosser 
Auswahl 

LOOSER 

PELZE 

St. Gallen 

Splsergasse 8 

Tel. (071) 22 36 60 


S OLOTHURN 

HOLZ 

K.OHLE 

HEIZOEL 


SOLOTHURN 


Inst tint de Beat/lf 

MILOPA - Produkte 

Margrit Ratz 

ilipl. Kosmctikerin 

St. Margrithcnstrassc 8 
Tel. 22.10.80 


SOLOTHURN 


St. Urs. Biberist 



Weber & Co. 
Thun Nachf. 
Walter Meier 

Hciamgcn 
Saniti're Anlagen 
Warmwasservcrsorgu ngen 
Autom. Waaclimaschinen 

Sanitary Installations 

Frutigcnstrasse 17 
Tel. 033-24024 


Kohlen 

Lendi 

Kiarastrasse 3 
8008 Zurich 
Tel. 34 3 6 34 

Alle Brennmatcrialicn 
und Hcizoelc 

Fuels 


ZURICH 


Fuel 


Kandahar 
hotel Shoe Ltd. 

,i,i 

' I ■••'•» ' ' • ' . '■ f ■ • ■ . •* sj Wiau. .ml liimmpr. 


Frick & Co 

ELEKTROANLAGEN 
UGHT. • KRAFT 

telbfon r sonnerxe 


Nusbaum A.G., 
45i2Bellaeh • Tel.37.12.23 


■“ in Winter and Summer. 

COMFORTABLE ROOMS ask hr pamphlet 

EXCmENTKrrOiBN ^ Gwwc-Thun Td. 033 .361333 

5823 MDrrm ! Tel. 036 35282B 
Tel. 063.32, 32.91: .'Switaflind 


HlGALLEN 


Mode auf 3 Etagen 
filr Damen, 
Herren & Kinder ' 

MODE 

: baumwollbaum ag. 

Multergasse 5 
; 9004 St. Gallen ! 
;■.■'•• T®!. 22 63 74: . ,i 


Bfciferei Kbnditorei 
ZurmUjble , : 

. Dju Haiia ftlr . r '- i 

gu)e QualltXfjUnd.* ., 

fretindlic&e $edjertung , 


Konditorei 


rOA^tOOM; 
LuncheqNs ' . • * 
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science 

Did man wipe 
out millions 
of animals? 

By Robert C. Cowen 

Wildlife enthusiasts should cherish the 
quotas and rules of modern hunting. 
Under the no-holds-barred stone-age sys- 
tem, not even South Africa's six-foot- 
high, ton-and-a-half giant buffalo had a 
chance. 

Several years ago, computer simula- 
tions showed such hunting could have 
wiped out mammoths and other large ice- 
age mammals that disappeared from 
North America some 11,000 years ago. 

Research 

notebook 


Now hunters' debris from two South 
African caves reinforces the suspicion 
that man was more potent a threat to the 
animals than climatic change. 

The remains reflect both Middle Stone 
Age (perhaps 40,000-180,000 years ago) 
and Late Stone Age. Although less skilled, 
the earlier hunters did take the giant 
buffalo. 

Investigator Richard G. Klein of the 
University of Chicago, reporting his work 
in Science magazine, Bays the evidence 
suggests the earlier hunters started a 
buffalo decline that led to its extinction at 
the end of the last Lee age, 10,000-12,000 
years ago. 

A number of other species seem to have 
disappeared th^n, leading Dr. Klein to 
bpeemate that hunters did them in too. 
After all, he notes, the animals had 
survived analogous climatic change when 
the previous Ice age ended 125,000 years 
ago. "The new and critical factor at the 
end of the last glacial may have been the 
presence of significantly more competent 
predatory hominids," Dr. Klein sayB. 

And that is what the computer simula- 
tions of Paul S. Martin of the University 
of Arizona and JameB E. Mostmannof the 
U.S. National Institute of Health sug- 
gested may have happened in North 
America. Theoretically, a small popu 
lation of highly competent hunters enter- 
ing North America, growing and ex- 
panding in a narrow, intensively hunted 
"front," could decimate animal species 
quickly. "By prehistoric blitzkrieg, 
300,000 hunters . . . could wipe out 100 
million large animals in 300 years," the 
researchers noted. 

While computer simulations prove 
nothing, these did show it to be reason 
able to suspect hunters did in animal 
species that survived earlier climatic 
shifts. Interestingly, the simulations also 
suggested that, by controlling their own 
numbers and hunting so as to conserve 
game, those hunters could have reached a 
steady state with an unending supply of 
big game feeding 6 million people In- 
definitely .' 

Dr. Martin did consider North America 
easy pickings in that the animals prob 
ably were not used to being hunted. The 
hunters "found a productive and unex 
plotted ecosystem," he said, noting there 
can be no repetition of this n6w until 
mankind lands on a habitable planet of 
another star. Now, however, Dr. Klein's 
findings suggest the hunting Impact was 
just as heavy in Africa where animals 
long had been wary. 

There's a lesson in this, not for today's 
highly regulated huntere, but for alt of us. 
In an age when loss of habitat is the 
greatest danger to wildlife mid loss of 
farmland to urbanization erodes our own 
capacity to produce food, It la mankind 
itself that is at the mercy of ecological 
carelessness. - 
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By Gordon N Converso. chlal photographer 


Wildlife at home In Africa's parks 


Zaire’s prize national park 


By Robert Cahn 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Rwindl, Zaire 

Zaire has just celebrated the 50th anniver- 
sary of Vlrunga National Park, Africa’s first. 
Delegates from more than 30 countries were 
present at the occasion, which was marked by 
pomp and ceremony reminiscent of the 
Belgian regime that founded the park in 1925. 

Viranga was established by King Albert to 
preserve the habitat of gorillas In the moun- 
tainous country of east-central Belglan- 
Congo; the park was then named Albert 
National Park in his honor. It was later 
expanded to include wildlife habitats to the 
north for 140 miles, and today, at nearly two 
million acres, Is almost equal In size to 
Yellowstone National Park in the United 
States. 

Under the Belgian regime, Albert National 
Park was renowned for its scientific research 
on animals and plants and their habitats. More 
research books have been published on the 
wildlife here than on any other park in the 
world. 

Then in the troubled 1960s, tribal warfare 
and temporary Invasions of game poachers, 
both from within and from bordering coun- 
tries, took a heavy toll on the animals— and on 
their caretakers. Twenty-three guards were 
killed trying to defend the wildlife in the park. 

After establishment in 1960 of the Republic 
of the Congo (later the name was changed to 
Zaire), the country's park system was en- 
larged from three parks covering one percent 
of the country to the present seven parks 
covering about 5 percept. Scientific research 
continues On a email scale. But the dynamic 
Zaire President, Mobuto Sese Seko, has made 
. a public commitment to not only protect the 
present areas but also to expand the Zaire 
system of national parks and reserves until 
they constitute 15 percent of the country’s 
land. 

Recently more than 100 delegates from the 
general assembly of the International Union 
for .the Conservation of Nature and* Natural 
Resources UliCN) traveled 1,200 miles east 
from their meetings near the capital city of 
Kinshasa to attend the anniversary ceremo- 
nies and go on; safari in the park. Under, a 
broiling sun Wei watched traditional native 
dances, listened to long qieeches, applauded 
as native national park Workers (one with 45 
years of service) received medals, and then 
toured thd park/' 

. , Many of the-' lUCN groUp had beep at tod 
, centennial of Yellowstone -r toe wprld'B first 
national park — held right after Uto ilth itjCN 


trips at Yellowstone and Grand Teton National 
Parks they had seen geysers and breath- 
taking scenery, but only an occasional bison 
and a few deer. Virunga’s wildlife display was 
much more spectacular, although we had time 
to see only a small part of this immense and 
scenlcally magnificent area. 

Virunga National Park is supposed to have 

25.000 hippos, more than 4,000 elephants, 

15.000 antelopes of many types, 5,000 wart- 
hogs, 15,000 buffalo, more than 500 lions, 
about 300 gorillas, and hundreds of species of 
birds. We saw hippos appearing as stepping 
stone "rocks" in the rivers or wallowing in 
muddy ponds; 15 lions; several large herds nf 
elephants; the abundant kob (an antelope), 
giant warthogs, watcrbucks, topis, hyenas, n 
few vervet monkeys, baboons, niul jackals. We 
also saw large birds such as the golinth heron, 
marabou and saddle-billed stork, the many 
species of weaver birds and their iraskel-typc 
nests hanging from trees, bcc-calers, chats, 
larks, kingfishers, and pipits. 

Strict regulations forbid vehicles from go- 
ing off the established narrow trails. While 
this disappoints some tourists, who hope to 
have their minibuses go within a few feet of 
the lion, as haB been allowed in East African 


national parks, the "stick-lo-the-path" rules 
here have prevented the ruin of the savannah 
by criss-crossing tracks which cause erosion. 

Accommodations in the thatched roofed 
huts at Kwindi are adequate and comparable 
to those in national parks of East Africa. 
International tourism is increasing here 
at other Zaire nationul j»urk.s, although iw 
Zaroi.sc can afford to visit them or have the 
desire to do so. Environmental education 
programs are being instituted in the schools to 
give Zarnisc children an appreciation for their 
nation's wildlife heritage, but there are few 
touchers adequately trained, nor aro there 
sufficient hunks and touching aids. 

Mid African pride in and respect for natural 
areas such as this park were highlights 
President Mobutu's S|m!i opening the IUtn 
Assembly when he noted that "we canno 
whatever we wish" with the forests, the lana, 
tiie oceans, and Uut upper atmosphere, wnicn 
are really internat ional resources. 

"This earth of ours is precious because ■#*[ 
not infinite, hut limited," President t MoWhu 
mild. "We must love it, cherish it, end pro* 

It, for our own good, for tho good I of * 
children, for tho good of our grandchildren. 


Rare lion threatened with extinction 

By Mohan Ram trees, bamboo, thorny — leaving little for the ^ 

Special to scrubs, and buBhcs. Nearly herbivores. 

The Christian Science 5,000 cattle formers with Tho population « 

Monitor about 60,000 domestic anlm- sambar, and plft w® 

The Asiatic lion is dying ?‘ s «ve permanently Inside food of Uie lloM|» ^ 
out. Soon the African lion ‘hesanctunry. 

« ? th« 

species left Vn the world. 

The Asiatic lion has been 
hovering on the verge of 
extinction for awhile: At the 
turn of the century, only a 


trees, bamboo, thorny 
scrubs, and bushes. Nearly 
5,000 cattle formers with 
about 60,000 domestic anim- 
als live permanently inside 
the sanctuary. 

The annual output of grass 
is about 1,700 million pounds, 
of which about 1,400 million 
pounds are either grazed by 
the domestic animals or re- 
moved by fodder collectors 


food 9 and > - “ 
cattle farmer P 0 ®" 1 


dozen were left. As a result of — — — ' 

protective measures, the Colleges & Universities - Italy - - 

number rose to 250 in 1935, 

and to MS when in 1955 the I ^ . 

££& Sajti'E John Cabot International College 

dared a sanctuary. .(Affiliated to Him* cofw. Ht™" 1 - ^ 

Unfortunately, the number L/ uMix\ a Arts College 

^^edjo^ta imand kf MM 

177 in 1968. And seven years 01 ffi Social Sciences, Physloal Sclencea, 

of effort to save the lion has Business Administration 

increased the pumher only apdCamputBr Spionoe > 

siightjy.from 177 to 180. 
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London fashions 

By Serena Sinclair 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

If It moves — stripe it. London’s spring 
clothes are striped within an inch of their lives 
_ or else they’re solid in color. 

The big London Fashion Fair, was a triumph 
onseverallevels. The prices, partly due to the 
low state of the pound, and partly due to 
manufacturing efficiency, were happily low. 
And since the fashion was lively, buyers from 
all over Europe, America, Japan, the Gulf 
States, even Mexico, went away happy. 

For once, the organization made sense. The 
- big-turnover firms end some of the small new 
ones at budget level showed on two floors of 
the now-abandoned Btba store in Kensington. 
The atmosphere: lively, cheap and cheerful 
(do carpeting) and full of bonhomie, marked 
change from the strike-plagued dramas of the 
. April showings at Earl's Court Exhibition 
Hall. 

The smaller, one might say chic-er firms 
were gathered, some 20 of them, in another 


place, the Inn on the Park. There, in plusher 
surroundings, the sales were astounding. One 
quite new little firm, with a pleasing range of 

£50 000 20 dresses ’ took orders worth 

The big names, for the first time, had their 
private showings at the same time as the fair 
thus enabling every fashion visitor to see them 
all. Jean Muir showed, as ever, in her own pin- 
sized salon with photographers virtually hang- 
ing from chandeliers. The others chose hotel 
ballrooms, and Zandra Rhodes even decided 
to show at midnight at the Round House, an 
old railway shed that is now an avant-garde 
theater. 

Janice Walnwrlght narrows down her beau- 
tiful georgettes, pleats them in a slim mush- 
room style, and uses brilliant pink-embroi- 
dered roses ( done for her in Lyons) across the 
yokes. 

John Bates delights his budget-girl custom- 
ers with wide-shoulder sleeveless spring-day 
dresses, all banded and piped in contrasting 
color, like the clothes were in Milan and Paris. 

Mary Quant loves Bermudas, harem pants, 
and jumpsuits. She wants girls (mindful that 
she launched Britain’s first mini) to wear her 
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Problem No. 6745 

By T. Tikkanert 


9 Piece* Black 


Problem No. 6746 

By E. Vlsserman 
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Peach /white stripes by Chevron 

culotte dresses, six inches above knee, to the 
office next spring. Mary shows these with 
socks and lace-up shoes. 

White was strong among ready-to-wear all 
over London and especially in the strictly 
tailored suits by a small, newly established 
firm called Tequila. 
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While lo play ami mate in tw< 
(Stella Polaris. i«r/y ) 


Solutions to Problem 

No. 6743. B-K5 

No 6744. 1 B-K13 Ihruntons 2 B-B4 

It I. R-Bfi, 7. 0: 2 OxRch 
II I..R/5-Ufl: 2 OxRch. KtxR; 3 
t KI-KI7 mate 

End-Gamo No. 2220. Whlto wins: I Q-K5. 
PxP; 2 P-K7, K-D2; 3 P-Q7, RoBlflns. If 3..0xP; 4 
0-Bflch, K-K; 4 O-BO male. 

Unusual King’s Gambit 

This gnmo. from tho third Vldninr Mmnorlal. 
starieu os n uomowiint tnmu King's Gambit. Pre- 
hiT ™*V b°lh playors had nponinl Idono In mind, 
do Block's combination, Imglnnlng with his 
»3« n move proved unsound. Ho had dofenslve 
proDtema. and tho pawn ho sacrificed with 8 Kl- 
w never gavo hlrn sallslnctory counterplay. 


White lo play and mate In throe 
(Third prize. Schflftk Ned. 1972.) 
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KI-KB3 

KI-KB3 
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KI-B3 

KlxP 

14 B-Kt5 

R-K3 

6 

KlxKt 

QxKl 

15 QR-K 

B-B4 

7 

P-Q4 

B-KKt5 

16 RxR 

KlxP 

8 

BxP 

Kt-B3 

17 PxK( 

BxPch 

9 

BxP 

K-Q2 

18 K-K2 

PxR 

to 

B-K13 

R-Kch 

19 Q-B4ch 

B-B4 

11 

K-B2 

K-B 

20 P-K14 

Resigns 
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WhHo 10 Ploco. 

While to play and win. 

(Karpov-Korchnol, Game 2, Candidates 
match. 1974 j 

bardy‘3 Vienna gambit, which turned out badly, 
another old opening resurrected for perhep9 the 
last lime. 

Vienna Gambit 


Buis 

While 

1 P-K4 


King’s Gambit 

Marloltl Borla 
Black Wlille 
P-K4 2 P-KB4 


Mark) til 
Bln ok 
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Alexander Memorial 

One of the strongest International tourna- 
ments to be held In England In recent years was 
the Aloxander Memorial held at Teealde In Sep- 
tember. Winner by a full point was the Soviet 
grandmaster, Y. (Seller, with m, Smyslov was 
second, with Bronstaln, Hort, and Hubner a half- 
point behind. 

The two U.S. contestants were L. Kavalek. 
eighth, and W. Lombardy, In a tie for 13th. 
Smyslov was helped to his high rank by Lom- 
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P-K4 
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P-KKt4 
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P-Q4 
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QxQ 

4 P-Q3 

KPxP 

22 KRxQ 

PxKt 

5 P-K5 

P-Q5 

23 PxP 

RxP 

6 QKt-K2 

Kt-Q4 

24 R-K7 

R-B5 

7 KlxBP 

B-KtBoh 

25 P-Kt3 

R-B7ch 

8 K-B2 

KI-QB3 

28 K-Kt3 

B-K3 

0 Kt-B3 

0-0 

27 R-KB 

R-B8 

10 B-K2 

Kt-K8 

28 K-R4 

R-Q 

11 BxKt 

PxBch 

29 B-R5 

R-Q5ch 

12 KxP 

B-B4oh 

30 K-KI5 

K-Kt2 

13 P-Q4 

KtxQP 

31 R /BxPch 

BxR 

14 KtxKt 

0-K14 

32 RxBch 

K-Kt 

15 P-B3 

QxPch 

33 R-B5 

R-K8 

16 K-B3 

R-0 

34 B-Kt4 
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BxKt- 
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How to plan 
a herb garden 

By Christopher Andreae 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Eldroth, North Yorkshire 
The Emperor Charlemagne listed 74 herbs 
to be planted in his imperial gardens. Maybe 
the rest of us can't aspire to such ft royal 
splash-out. But it does look as If any self- 
respecting garden ought to Include more than 
a bit of parsley by the back door. 

Of course herbs can be grown on any scale. 
But most of them do like rich soil — plenty of 
liquid feed If they're in pots on a windowsill, 
an annual dressing of well-rotted dung out In 
the garden. They also, most of them, prefer 
plenty of sunlight. Dust and shadow don't suit. 

If herbs are to be givenapride of place, why 
not dig up a whole new area for them ? My new 
herb-garden (since I'm unashamedly Joining 
the current herbomanla) is round. Grass paths 
quarter it, and each quarter is sub-dlvlded by 
miniature hedges and more paths of alternat- 
ing stone-flags and low-growing herbs. 

Cutting a circle in the lawn brought out the 
Archimedes in me. Armed with two bamboos 
and a length of string, I filled a plant-pot with 
dry sand. One cane was then stuck at the 
center of my projected circle, the other in the 
sand-filled pot on the circumference. Holding 
the string taut I marched round, letting the 
sand trickle out and leave a clear line where 
the edge of the plot was to be. 

Then, in case it rained, I dug up a single line 
of turves round the circumference. The send 
could be washed away to its heart’s content: 
the shape of things to come was clear. 

With ail the turf in the required area lifted, 
the soil has to be dug all over as deeply os 
passible, with every trace of weed-roots being 
removed. Manure can be forked in, or a dollop 
enn be added under each plant . 

Whnt herbs to plant? U helps to plan one 
sort ion for large and another for small Also, 

\ to keep the garden attractive throughout the 
year, arrange them so that annuals and 
perennials which die down in winter, are 
interspersed with evergreens. 

I'm keeping the parts of my circle furthest 
from the house for larger perennial herbs such 
os rosemary (a sprawling bush), sage (a more 
upright bush) and fennel (a feathery giant up 
to 5 feet). 

Also at Uie back here I'll plant my various 
large mints. They not only grow tali, but their 
roots run like Medusa's serpents. All efforts to 
contain them are doomed. The only hope is to 
dig up Uie lot each winter (they die down), and 
replant a single root of each kind. Among 
other back-row perennials I'd list the ar- 
temlslas, santolinaa, geraniums and lavenders 
(all grown for their fragrance or appearance) 
and, perhaps just In front of them, winter 
savory, lemon balm, lovage, horse-radish, 
common thyme (all useful for cooking). 
Incidentally, many herbs can be potted and 
brought indoors for winter use; the geraniums 
(or more accurately pelargoniums) must be — 
they aren't hardy. 

Then there are the tall annuals, forage 
beats the lot. Next, come coriander and dill. 
And perhaps a little in front of tliem, chervil, 
basil, sweet marjoram and summer aavory. 

, : Atoes^t oora^e .(fpr^tfdwr cold drinks) , 
■are&bfloluteJy ^bMici|jg«dtenteforc(wker^ - 

In Uie part of my herb-garden nearest the 
house I've just planted, between hyssop and 
box hedges, four or five different .kinds, of 
thyme; two small mints; parsley, y/hlch can 
last for a couple of years If tb® flower-stalks 
i are cut off, opt is ; best rb-BOwn annually; 
chives, which are the tniid perennW onions 
that need to be divided once a year pricey go - 
: grassy;, apd perhaps tarragon, *:pt*euhliil 1: 

'. personally haven't yet grown. : •; \ . 

v .Thtee^.good phmtS to place et focal polnta 
are; sweet bayf .wall germander, todnie/If-all 
. tots soqndff like a big hole . In Uw pocket, it 
needn't, be. Seeds are available for all jftoitual 


fa. f But . . if- ,yqu!jrd l wanting * to. ouH^iwlOhtegne 
! C^lemag^ lthQrels^ nQ taek of>ppcr tunity. 
OftdEngllsW nuweryiriaJl^ '«i#r 300: differ-f 
l entk^^l^b fitfori king, ; -i. 

h '' ' r rtU!* r&C!#. 
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Down among the sheep 
on a New Zealand farm 
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By Marjorie Bruco-Afifne 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
New Zealand has over 60 million sheep and 
only 3 W million people. So it seems desirable, 
if one wishes to get the "feel" of the country, 
to try to meet a few of the sheep. 

On an earlier visit to New Zealand wc had 
• enjoyed the pleasant towns, marveled at the 
thermal wonders of the North Island, and 
tramped the lovely Milford Track in .the 
South. But we had remained tourists. 

On this second visit we began by traveling 
south through the night on the Silver Star, 
New Zealand's crack train. Outside our win- 
dows, grazing In lush pastures, were flocks of 
sheep, shimmering white In the moonlight. If 
only one could visit a sheep station, we 
thought. 

"Visit a sheep station?" asked the Agent in 
Christchurch. "Nothing easier At least 100 
owners of such properties, he Informed us, 
welcome paying guests. Many of the homes 
are historic, occupied by descendants of the 
original settlers. Some can offer private 
bathrooms, all are well equipped and comfort- 
able. Rates compare with those of a “three- 
star" hotel. 

Visitors may, If they wish, share in the day- 
to-day farm activities. In addition, many 
farms offer riding, fishing, mountain climb- 
ing, and nature study. 

For our own country adventure we settled 
on Linden Downs, near Master ton on the 
North Island, a delightful family home, 100 
years old, within hall of the world-famous 
Mount Bruce Native Bird Reserve. At the 
reserve are government-protected species, 


among them a very rare bird called the 
Takahe, and the Tuatara, sole survivor of the 
dinosaurs of 100 million years ago. The tuatara 
has the curious habit of sharing n burrow with 
a small sea bird, the petrel. 

The approach to Linden Downs is along an 
avenue of arching trees, past a lake to an 
imposing Victorian house, painted white and 
set in a garden bright with flowers. Our party 
of three assembled for dinner in the dining 
room, a handsome room paneled in native 
woods, to he greeted by our hostess Fay 
Evans. 

"I mu Fay; at the henii of (he table is 
Phillip, my husband; this is Stephen, our son; 
you will meet our daughter, Susan, ut the 
weekend. And what are your names, please?" 
Instinctively, we gave our Christian names. 
We had joined a family ! 

"Tomorrow," said Phillip, "we dip some of 
the sheep. Care to come along? " 

New Zealand methods are nothing if not 
modem. We remembered the old way — a 
deep trench filled with liquid into which the 
terrified animals were plunged to make sure 
their heads, too, were soaked. This was 
something quite different. A truck had al- 
ready arrived fitted with a tent-like structure. 
The sheep walked up an inclined wooden 
ramp. Ohce the tent was full a falp was closed 
and liquid descended from the roof. The job 
thoroughly done, down an opposite ramp 
came the sheep, stepping daintily, thoroughly 
soaked but apparently unfrightened. They 
might have been ladies after a shower. An 
alternative method Is to pass the sheep 
through a wind tunnel which blows antlpara- 
site dust into the fleece. 
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New Zealand's Southern Alps rear over Canterbury sheep station 


The following day "we" reaped the barley. 
Two great fields of it. At the crack of dawn the 
harvester was due and was now cruising up 
and down, followed by bulk trucks to collect 
the grain. We sat under the trees and watched, 
while young Stephen careered round and 
round on his motorbike with Smokey, his pet 
cat, perched seemingly dangerously but 
evidently firmly in front of him. Both were 
having a wonderful time. 

Another day, Phillip asked, "Like to come 
to an auction?" Collected in pens were lambs 
of every breed, smooth Perondales, Romneys 
with their little furry faces . . . and, bang in 
the middle of one pen of lambs, a goose. "On 


the farm," explained the auctioneer "these 
lambs and the goose were inseparable. They 
just had to come together." So the goose was 
auctioned, too. 

There were picnics, with Fay’s delicious 
pies, in the nearby foothills of Mount Hold- 
sworth. It is o delight to wandor through the 
bush with its giant kauri trees, its wonderful 
ferns, its spreading spngnum moss, to listen (o' 
the chorus of bell-like bird song. 

Anyone interested in such a holiday should 
write to the New Zealand Government Tourist 
Bureau in one of the major towns such as 
Christchurch, Wellington, or Auckland. 


By Tony Vellela 
Special to 

The Christian Science 
Monitor 

New York 

"Tying together the coun- 
try and the city" is the way 
Pete Seeger explains the 
work o! the sloop Clearwater. 
Hosting a special fund-rais- 
ing sail on the Hudson River, 
Seeger talks about his work, 
both with the restored river 
vessel and his other interests. 

"The ecologists are saying 
that everything la connected, 
and a lot of poets and artlBts 
and musicians have known 
this all along," notes the 
balladeer In his deep, famil- 
iar voice. Looking more like 
a seasoned coastal fisherman 
than a world-famous musi- 
cian, he relates his recent 
involvement with environ- 
mental Issues and the Clear- 
water'. 

"The way the Clearwater 
turned out, it was almost to 
our own surprise how effec- 
tively It was able to bring 
together different types of 
people, Usually I prefer to 
sing (or free, where there's 
no admission fee, along the 
edge of the water. 

"We like to have local 
support groups In each com- 
munity that we stop at," he 
continues. "We have local 
sloop clubs at ( a dozen places 
on the river, and com- 
mittees, and out cm Long. 
Island, too. When we come 
in, we have a bunch of local 
people inviting us in. And we 
make certain that we never 
tell people that you can't 
come on the boat unless 
you've got the money. Nor- 
mally, it’s everybody’s boat, 
and if there’s room on the 


Pete Seeger. folksinger, sailor and pollution fighter 



Pate Seeger: more notoriety than moat 


boat, and there's somebody 
standing ou the dock looking 
wlatful, why, the Coast Guard 
allows us to take 70 people — 
the captain counts carefully 
— and If there’s room for a 
few extra, jump on boardl. 
This is a brand-new idea in 
sailboats, It’s an expensive 
thing' to keep a big boat 
running, so they usually 
charge a lot of money. But 
we raise our money any Way 
>we can to keep the boat free 
for everybody;” 

Seeger is one of the few 
musicians who .; have re- 
mained continually active 


during the last four decades, 
Involving himself' in several 
different social issues and at 
the same time traveling ex- 
tensively toperform, gaining 
a broad, perspective on the 
times. 

"Actually, a lot of people 
: have done what I’ve done,” 
he says with, sincere mod- 
esty.,; "1 . just got more 
' notorlety.^han most." ... 

. It Is this viewpoint, how- 
ever, that contributed to . the 
J compilation of a collection of 
. songslfra Ixnk titled 'Tlar^ 
, Hittihg Sbhgs^^ 


v r’rj'ffs 


People,”, being reissued this 
season. 

“A singer like myself is 
always a professional public- 
ity hound. You can’t put on a 
concert unless there’s pub- 
; lidty about it. So whether 
I’ve i wanted to or not, it’s 1 
been there. I try and joke 
about , it* and say that the 
price of liberty is eternal 
publicity, There’s a lot of 
very big disadvantages to it. 

It s a sad thing that many 
people don’t trust their bwn 
judgment, but \ym go by 
/.Jhat pqblidty -tells thorn 
.There ben-great person 


in (heir hometown, hut if he’s 
not written up in (ho news- 
papers, you may think he 
can’t be great, bcenii.su if he 
wore, he’d be written up in 
the newspapers! Tluit’s for 
the birds. Many musicians 
find that they huve to leave 
their home towns and get 
famous cisowhere and then 
come back. And worldwide 
media is making the problem 
• worse. 

"I think everybody hua to 
work out n balance between 
doing things which arc very 
local, out of the media, un- 
fccoglnzcd, and then trying 
to get media coverage in 
other things. I'm trying liko 
crazy to get prlmo-Umo tele- 
vision oponed. I feel very 
disappointed when 1 moot 
some musician who feels that 
he failed because he never 
had a hit record. Segovia 
never had a hit record ei- 
ther." 

Is there any other work 
this money goes for besides 
the boat itself? I asked him. 
As usual he paused for a 
moment to consider his 
words, always being careful 
to give his thoughts a proper 
presentation. 

"We have what's called the 
People’s Pipewatch, a full- 
time employee who teaches 
volunteers how to inspect for 
pollution. In my home town 
of Beacon, New York, we just 
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finally brought n major pdto- 
ter into court." 

As the Clearwater begins 
its voyage up the west side of 
Manhattan, Seeger tells more 
about the handsome boat. 
“This is its .seventh season 
It's a small miracle in a way, 
because it's a very expensive 
thing. In the winter, she goes 
up to Mystic, Connecticut, 
and volunteers swarm all 
over tier, repainting her, 
scraping her, repairing any 
rnt that's developed any- 
where. .She’s thore for about 
three months: she'a sailing 
for about nino months. Eve^ 
year wc sail a llttlo more into 

the winter, because we learn 

how to do It better. — 

new vork 
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Rambouillet summit 

France, U.S. agree on 
exchange rate system 




By David It. Francis 
Business and financial editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Boston 

Perhaps from sad experience, newsmen 
tend to be skeptical about summit meetings. 

That skepticism, however, was apparently 
misplaced in the case of the weekend eco- 
nomic talks at the Chateau de Rambouillet. 

"It was one of the best meetings I have seen 
of this kind," commented one of the world's 
top monetary experts, a man who has been 
observing or participating in International 
monetary gatherings since the Bretton Woods 
meeting that created the International Mone- 
tary Fund (IMF) in 1044. 

Hie most concrete achievement was the 
agreement between the United Slates and 
France on a foreign exchange rale system. 
This removes the major roadblock lo a reform 
of the International monetary system. A 
settlement now should be reached nt n 
meeting of the IMF’s “interim committee" in 
Jamaica in January. 

That agreement will remove nil undesirable 
element of economic uncertainly in the world. 
It should also result in a more settled pat lent 
of International exchange rates. This will help 
businessmen selling or buying goods in other 
countries. It could also reduce the risks for 
tourists of volatile exchange rules. 

In their final communique, the six national 
leaders noted: “With regard to monetary 
problems, we affirm our intention tci work for 
greater stability. This involves efforts lo 
restore greater stability in underlying eco- 
nomic and financial conditions in the world 
ecouaniy. At the same lime, our monctnry 
authorities will net lo count it disorderly 
market conditions, or erratic fluctuations, in 
exchange rales." 

Prior lo the Rambouillet meeting, the 
United Stales had insisted on a system of 
almost pure “floating" exchange rales. That 
means it wanted demand and supply to set the 
price of currencies against each other on 
. foreign exchange markets, 
fiance had demanded a return to fixed 
^change rates. 

However, five days prior to the meeting, 


French President Valery Glscard d'Bstaing 
told a reporter from Le Figaro that the idea of 
completely rigid exchange rates ‘‘was con- 
ceivable under other circumstances." But he 
had to acknowledge that today the system 
"needs some flexibility to cushion it against 
the blows to which it is and will remain 
exposed." 

On the other side, the Untied States has been 
convinced by the ups and downs In the value of 
the dollar that a larger degree of Intervention 
in the exchange markets would be useful. 

That fluctuation has been sizable. For 
instance, from May 7, 1973, to July 6, 1973, the 
West German mark rose in value against the 
dollar by 26 percent; by Jan. 7, 1974, the mark 
had slipped 21 percent; by May 10, 1974, it had 
again soared 19 percent against the dollar; 
then il slipped 5 percent by Sept. 6 before 
soaring up 26 percent in value by Feb. 2B, 
19?r>; and next it dropped 14 percent by Sept. 
30, 1975. 

Such wide variations in value make no basic 
economic sense. The trading strengths of the 
U.S. and Germany have not altered that much 
in those two-and-u-half years. The fluctuations 
represent largely swings in concern, specula- 
tion and interest rates. 

At rinmhouillel, the leaders agreed to 
dampen down exchange rate fluctuations — 
perhaps to not more than 10 percent — unless 
fundamental economic trends justify a 
greater change in exchange relationships. If 
Britain, for example, were to permit a 26 
percent inflation rale lo continue, then the 
pound would lie allowed lo devalue by more 
than 10 percent. 

Whether the spirit of compromise and 

ciNipi -rat i« m at IlitinliiMiillH n.caiTiod fn ,, w;inl 

into acLual foreign exchange operations re- 
mains, of course, to be seen. However, after 
the Organization of Petrojeum Exporting 
Countries quadrupled the price of oil in 1973, 
the Industrial nations agreed at a summit not 
lo attempt lo resolve their apparently grim 
bnlnnce-of -payments problems by "beggar- 
thy 'neighbor" tactics such as trade quotas or 
tariff hikes. They largely have kept their 
promise. That augurs well for the new 
agreement. 


Rice exports reap dollars 



Fishing boats in Reykjavik harbor: a wealth from the sea 


Icelandic Airlines 


Iceland: economy at crossroad 


By John I). Moorhead indications are this year they will buy more." 

Business and financial writer of A different picture is drawn by Marvin 

The Christian Science Monitor Vndcn of Riccland Foods, a big cooperative in 

Boston Stuttgart, Arkansas. "Iran and Iraq have not 
Somo of the dollars the U.S. sends to the come into the markot this year in the way 
Middle East in oxchongo for oil ore coming everybody hoped," lie soys, citing port con-, 
back to pay for American rice. gestion in the Middle EaBt as one reason. 

Iran and Iraq are buying. Saudi Arabia is a During the 1974-75 rice marketing year, the 
good customer. U.S. exported 2.2 million metric tons of rice, 

Though the U.S. produces less than 2 about half its total crop and about one-third of 
i^rcent of the world's total rice crop, it Is the the total rice tonnage traded Internationally. 

•frgest single exporter of rice. U ,S. exports of — - ■ 1 

[bis grain grew 40 percent in the August, 1974, EXCHANGE RAT ES 

“July, 1975, rice marketing year. r 1 j ’ t> ■ , l \ f 

"Mideast countries and Indonesia have ’• .*« * 'ft! 

Purchased substantial quantities of U.S. rice,” 

8a y 8 William Lane, president of Riviana 
foods, Inc., of Houston, one of the nation’s Argentine peso > 
togest rice producers. 

"There is some talk of reopening business Austrian schNHng 
Sjp*a." “but this probably Is still ^l^crwelro 

a year away.’! • Brltlshpound 

.. 40 percent of Riviana’s business now is Canadian dollar 

international, compared -with 25 percent in Colombian peso ' j . 
lfl 74, Riviana operates in 85 other countries Danish krone • - 
und has overseas processing plants in Bel- . French franc 
8f u m, South Africa, and Australia. Itimarkets , Dutch guilder ■ ... 

Jjce in the U.S. under the brand: names • : H on 9 K ^9 dolf0r v / 

River, Mahatma, and Water Maid, .]■ : ■ J ra ®" R ound - • '• v { 

We believe the Middle East market will : ' baneSs Yen •! 

very considerably in the future," s&ys, , jKcanpesO •• " r 
“■AGaines of the Rice Millers Association!*! : . : Norwegian :krdhe, } \ f ] 

• "^hington, D.C. “People ' there are rice m portugueBe eBdiltio : . 

wars, and for many years they eouldn*Jig6t ; '! ; South Afrjdanirand^ ; 

/“W wanted. Now oil Wealth Spanish ptotf 

; ^frountries toglvo themthe rfc? the^wMnL ^ -ffWjdlsh gonAy ; : 

• . ■ bmwht ^ v i . i;; 
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Argentine peso • 

Australian dollar 
Austrian schilling 
Belgian franc 

Brazilian cruzeiro i 

British pound 
Canadian dollar . ; 
Colombian peso' . ' 

Danish krone • - - 

French franc 
Dutch guilder 
Hong Kong dollar , 

Israeli pound. 

Italian lira . 

Japanese yen y , •. 

Mexican peso; 

Norwegian jkrdhe : f . : f J 
Portuguese eBCUoo : • 

'South AfridahTand? ; 
Spanish pdsSta. ; 

Swedish kronA . 

. Swiss' franc. •; -W: 1 .■?.'* !' i • 

vVenfeuelah. b 6 llvar; ; V.;- 'i / 
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By David Mulch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Reykjavik, Iceland 
Iceland is a volcanic rock In the ocean 
surrounded by fish. This is the first economic 
fact about the country. 

Take away the fisli and there is very little 
with which lo build a modern economy — no 
minerals, 110 fuels, tuid only one out of every 
luo square kilometers worth funning, and 
then for only I or S months n year In raise grass 
tor sln-tq, ami call le 

Today, thanks to fish exports made possible 
by a modernized fishing fleet and fishing 
industry, Iceland can be said to have a modern 
economy that provides a high standard of 
living. But it imports almost all of its 
manufactured goods. 

To maintain this high living standard, 
Iceland must develop its one other potential 
natural resource — power. Only 8 percent of 
the hydropower potential of the powerful 
Icelandic rivers has been tapped. Almost 
unused is the geothermal potential (judged to 
be about equal of the hydropower potential in 
end use) of vast natural steam areas. Hot 
water springs already- heat half the homes in 
Iceland. 

But such development -will require the 
Import of considerable foreign capital and 
new industry will bring pollution problems. 
The Icelanders tend to resist threats tq their 
cultural balance. And the delicate sub-Arctic 
balance of nature Is especially vulnerable to 

pollution. J , .. 

So Iceland’s economy stands at anotner 
crossroads out of which It will not move too 
quickly. But a few steps towards energy- 
intensive industry have been taken, 

A quick look at the history of Iceland's 
economy says a lot about bo.w Icelander? view 

Iceland to hand over a Constitution to his 
subjects there, granting, them special rights. 
(Total Independence as a republic came in 
1944.) They had been ruled by Denmark since 
1880, before that by Norway since 1282. ; 
Iceland was settled in A.D. 87.4 
. When Christian IX came, Icelanders were 
farming and fishing the way they had for 1,000 
years. They were tfa poorest, nation in 
Europe, their! population, having been more : 
than halved several times, by starvation and/or 
plague during their years pf subkpryience: 
Between; jqoi and/ 1960 *-r ,n period of 
immense political progress — real national 
income rope tenfold. Living conditions were, 
Unformed frommedie^ to nlbdern, . : ■ : 
In lipohly BpCrcent of tHe population lived 
/in towqs. >By;1967 ovejj. $5 percent of,the: 
.population' 1 lived tow# and iijUlagtejO^y 

; fn rur^/diStridte on 

i i TpS^Me!a*ie: sllil peopip jn 

iceland.two in^bjteflts per.square kQorae% 

; ^ • i . fj; >' : -V..Y > •.!•!. 
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(Norway has 11 per kilometer). There is no 
roilroad, but the road system — much of it still 
gravel — has been improved Immensely in 
recent years. Half the population lives here in 
the capital or near It. 

Some 85 percent or Icelanders own their 
own homes, which are more often than not 
made or concrete. There is a cement plant at 
Akrnnes, across the bay from Reykjavik, tl 
uses shells for time 

There is some manufacturing of shoes, 
carpels, riotiunfc, Vunvtivvre, electrical appli- 
ances, snap, point, as welt ns butler, hi cad, 

and some plastic items. And there is ship- 
building. 

Book publishing Is a relatl vsly large occupa- 
tion, and commerce and services occupy 35 
percent of the population. Another 36 percent 
are in industry — a third of them women. 
Farming, fishing, and government absorb the 
rest of the work force. 

Although all equipment must be Imported, 
mechanized industry Is gaining quickly in 
Iceland, especially In the area of fish process- 
ing and freezing and manufacture of fish meal . 

Iceland has b nitrogen fertilizer plant, a 
dlatomite plant, and a large aluminum reduc- 
tion plant, a subsidiary of the Swiss Aluminum 
Company. 

Union Carbide is building a plant to make 
ferro silicone, an Ingredient of high-quality 
steel. This is. an energy-intensive Industry, as 
Is production of aluminum from alumina, all of 
which is imported. The aluminum ingots are 
largely exported for processing elsewhere. 

Too much of the wrong kind of Industrial- 
ization, it is feared, would rob the fishing 
industry of needed workers. Some 78 percent 
of Iceland's exports are fish or marine 
products and ■ industrialization could push 
wages up too high for the fishing industry to . 
compete. v 

. Iceland 's f isb exports for i974 amounted to 
about $330 million. 

Iceland had a trade deficit in 1974 of $L97 
million, a sign that fslling fish prices suddenly _ 
are a serious threat to Iceland's prosperity. 

For two consecutive years, the country has 
had inflation of 60 percent Part of this ia 
because 'imports are 50 percent of GNP and 70 
percent of Consumer goods are imported, The 
country inrports part of its Inflation. • 

.But between 1971 and. 1974, fish, prices rose 
dramaticfdiy. Wages went' up. between 30 and 
40 percent. Last year/with the fall in the price, 

. of fish, Icelahd’s terma of trade worsened 
suddenly by 10 percent, 

Deytd Olafsson, vice-president of Iceland's 
central bank, wys import prices are leveling ; 
off and the terms of. trade getting better, 

The big Imrpedlat* question Is whetiier tbq. 
udjons yflll hold\t>ff oh lartt&: wage inferfeaife- 
/demands this January’. w^en neW rounds of: 

: ‘bargdihing begin. In the last fe)# Jrears Iceland 

1 ‘ has boriiowed and impdrted hea vlly in a time 

■ - a* ^ 1 . a. fii .r tir M ri VMAA 
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Burne-Jones exhibition: more craft than art 
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• Photo courtesy Museum of Fine Arts. Boston 

Cinderella, by Edward- Burne-Jones 


By Gerald Prlestland 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

When I was but a little tiny boy (in the days 
before television) my parents kept an engrav- 
ing of "King Cophetua and the Beggar Maid” 
at the head of the stairs. Going up to bed every 
night I used to wonder what the lovely lady 
and the swarthy king could ever find to say to 
one another; and whether he wasn’t allowed to 
put his crown on In the house. They looked 
very bored. 

Now I am older I have two red-haired 
daughters and a wife, all of them with perfect 
Burne-Jones features. But, glory be, they are 
splendidly warm-blooded (and at times hot- 
headed) women — very different from the 
cold, insipid, never-never nymphs whose lan- 
guid forms now haunt London's Hayward 
Gallery. There an exhibition of the paintings, 
graphics and decorative work of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones (1833-98) is on show until Janu- 
ary 4th, after which H goes to Southampton 
and Birmingham. 

It is a real weakness that Burne-Jones 
should have been so addicted to this one 
physical type. For, being endlessly repeated, 
they deprive his figures of individuality and 
turn all the Illustrations (which Is what most of 
them are) into puppet shows. One has to fight 
hard to subdue this objection and face up to 
the painter's other merits — and defects. 

Burne-Jones (he snobbishly acquired the 
hyphen, together with a baronetcy, late in 
life) was one of the second wave of pre- 
Raphaelites. From Oxford, from William 


Morris and from Dante Gabriel Rossetti he 
acquired the passion for medievalism and the 
conviction that a painter should be n crafts- 
man, too. But It was not until 1877, after two 
long and absorbing visits to Italy, that he 
emerged as the world-famous illustrator of 
mythologies by which my parents' generation 
knew him. 

It is hard for us to realise it nowadays, but 
the Victorian age — with no radio, television 
or cinema — had its star painters and top-of- 
the-charts pictures. People swarmed to the 
Grosvenor and the New Gallery to experience 
Burne-Jones's spectacular tableaux — the 
series of Perseus pictures (which have illus- 
trated many a child's story book) and ma- 
cabre horror-paintings like “The Baleful 
Head,” and the mermaid and the nude 
drowned sailor in “The Depths of the Sea." 

Perhaps to the Freudian mind all things are 
Freudian, but there is an extraordinary 
amount of frustrated sexual symoblism in 
these works. 

It is a handicap for any painting to have to 
fight the uncooperative gloom of the Hayward, 
London's concrete culture-bunker. There is, 
in fact, little reason other than historical 
perspective for lingering over the early part of 
this large-scale show. The stained glass is 
attractive, but most of the pre-1877 paintings 
suffer from drab, lack-lustre surfaces and 
poor composition. By the time of his major 
works, Burne-Jones had overcome both of 
these weaknesses. Behind each of his popular 
masterpieces lay a whole series of ex- 
periments and sketches — some of them 
better to our taste than the ultimate work. 


A rpek ’n’ roller as Franz Liszt? 




By David Sterritt 

Roger Daltrey, the rock ’n’ roll star, plays 
Franz Liszt, the classical star. It’s a crazy idea 
In a crazy movie. Director Ken Russell has 
done it again. 

OLcourse, Russell has never been known for 
restraint. But “Ltsztomania" carries his car- 
toony hysteria to heights you may not have 
wanted to scale. It begins in a boudoir and 
ends in outer space. It mingles love, sex, 
beauty, and violence, stirring all these ele- 
ments into a steamy stew, then irreverently 
dumping the whole pot over our heads. It leaps 
from the real to the surreal with a dream ish 
eagerness that makes you pinch yourself to 
make sure you haven't drifted Into some antic 
nightmare. 

Most of it is preposterous, to bo sure — a 
junky carnival in which the Immortal Liszt 
becomes just another glitter-rocker. But Rus- 
sell, for all his refusal to calm down, has a 
touch of the poet about him. Just when you're 
fed up with the whole thing, some burntngly 
vivid sequence draws you into the picture 
until your eyes and ears and imagination 
nearly burst with wonder. Then it’s back to 
normal, and you wonder once again whether 
the trip is worth the price. 

If you are musically inclined, you will be 
either infuriated or amused . by Russell’s 
opinionated glances at various gr'eat com* 
posers. 

Many viewers will be entirely put off; 
however, by his caricature of Richard Wagner 
as a satanlst, a Nazi, and a vampire, whose 
"narcotic" music must be zapped into obliv* 
ion by Liszt’s dulcet tones. This is the kind of 
thoughtless excess that has made Russell's 
name anathema to an unnecessarily wide 
circle of critics and moviegoers. 

But musical ideology is only part of “Liszto- 
mania.” The rest is pure sight and sound - 
cinema. In short — of which Russell is a 
bewildering clown prince. Liszt (badly acted 
by Daltrey) jumps from womanizing to con- 
certizlng, fighting duels, exorcizing Wagner, 
find winding. up in an old-fashioned Hollywood- 
type heaven. During which, it's every. viewer 
for himself. What you see fs wHatyouget, and 
you’ll have to decide for yourself (if you care 
at all) whether It's a sleazy orgy of self- 
indulgence or a whole new kind: bf him 
experience. . ' : • ■ ’ ■ 

My own position falls between foese ex- 


tremes. "Lisztomania" is only the latest in 
Russell's long series of musical biographies. 
These began during the writer-director’s days 
with the BBC, and extended through the 
recent "Mahler" — a characteristically zany, 
but frequently rewarding, attempt to make a 
great musician "relevant" to nonmusical 
audiences. 

Then came ‘Tommy," wherein Russell 
foreswore the classics he loves so well and 
catered directly to the psychedelic set. 
“Lisztomania" appears to be a holding action 
— returning to a subject In the classical 
tradition, continuing the fascinating "Mah- 
ler" discussion of immortality through art, 
yet maintaining the teeny-bopper sensibilities 
that helped “Tommy” pick up so many 
dollars. 

The result seems at least partly a sellout, 
and certainly contains more than its share of 
plain sensationalism. I await the day when 
Russell forgets about drawing crowds, and 
settles down to serious visualizations of the. 
serious music that has meant so much to his 
life and career. In the meantime, "Liszto- 
mania" will continue the Russell controversy 
while giving new ammunition to critics of his 
freewheeling style, who will rightly question 
the sometime sexual groSsness, the possible 
anti-Semitic overtones, and other seamy as- 
pects of " Lisztomania.” Although even they., 
must admit that this Is the only movie in which ’ 
cheerful, charming Rtngo Starr will ever play 
a Pope. , 


'Rooster Cogburn’ 

Plusca change: ; . 

•; .Right here In the mid-’70s ~ surrounded by • 
all the Tubs about, disaster movies: and sex 
movies and violence, movies — Universal 
Pictures has taken two of the great old 
Amor ican : stars; turned them loose in the Wild 1 
West, and come up a- genuine old-fashlcmed : 
horsegpSTa. 

True, "Rooster Cogburn” is more explicit in 
its shoot : 'em-up effects than Westerns used to 
be. But balancing that ta foe pi^ly Heroic , 
character played by Katharine Hepburn, who 
could have stepped intojier raid right 
* c African Qiicen. 1 ' And then there's, the feisty 
good guy played by John Wayhe — : he'drihks 
and shbat^ ajnd firfjues tod much,- E^e. but Ids' 






chaste female companion comes right near to 
reforming him, and that doesn't happen often 
these days, even in the movies. Especially in 
the movies. 

This is not to say that “Rooster Cogburn" is 
a rousing success. It lasts too long, it jumps 
erratically from action to talkiness, and there 
is too much buffoonishness about Wayne's 
Rooster, particularly in the opening scenes. 

The movie’s intentions are good, though, 
and its story and characters are nostalgically 
simple and clear-cut. Good and evil fight their 
ritual battle while man and woman spar good- 
naturedly on the sidelines, and it's Impossible 
not to like at least a few of foe goings-on. 

Stuart Millar directed "Rooster Cogbuni," 
which is a sequel to Henry Hathaway’s rather 
academic "True Grit," which was based on 
Charles Portis's very funny nnd on -target 
novel of the same gritty title. Some first-rale 
character actors hover around the fringes of 
the plot, which concerns a passe] of baddies 
who heist some nitroglycerin and set off to 
knock over a bank, with Marshall Cogburn in 
hot pursuit. Richard Jordon handies the lead 
heavy with more than usual aplomb, and 
Strother Martin creates another of his suro- 
fire portraits with just a few expert strokes. 

Meanwhile, amid some of the prettiest 
western scenery in ages, Wayne and Hepburn 
-do their perennial routines. — neither one 
looking for any Oscars this time around, but 
evidently enjoying themselves and their roles 
and their scrappy on-screen relationship. Kate 
and puke gurgling down-river on a raft are 
not exactly the same as she and Bogart 
steaming into adventure In .foe enduring 
movie classic "The African Queen ” But in its 
own rugged way, “Rooster Cogburn" feels 
quite a bit tike the real Hollywood thing. 

'Hester Street 1 

V. the way ■ : 0 1 ■■ ^ rban ' gh etto life gets in . 


"King Cophetua." "Laus Veneris," "t*. 
Golden Stairs," "The Beguiling of Merlin” 
arc all here with their enamelled surfaces and 
sinuous linos. They are the kind of painting 
that a guide will tnko you up to and appeal to 
you to "admire the workmanship - all done 
by hand." “All done by hond!" wo gasp 
examining the brush -strokes nnd marveling 
that it is not the work of some extraordinary 
pain ling- machine Every leaf, every flower 
seems to call out "Look at me! All done by 
hand! As cnreriilly as the Madonna's very own 

eyelids! " 

It must Imve made tui edifying outing for our 
ancestors, and still does for visitors to the 
provincial art galleries at Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, Southampton. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. where there are rich deposits or pre- 
Raphael ites to remind us what a sad falling-off 
there lias been from Victorian workmanship. 

Yes. indeed, but workmanship is not, after 
ail, the whole of painting Burne-Jones cer- 
tainly believed a picture should hare senti- 
ment. But the trouble is, the medium has quite 
overwhelmed his message 

So tremendous is the technical achievement 
than one ends up regarding (he pictures as 
nbjels d’art. iis icons rather than paintings, as 
images to he worshipped rather than as 
insights into something greater than them- 
selves. In an age of high romanticism, which 
cried out for spontaneity and passion. Burne- 
Jones's work was shackled by ins obsession 
not only with a type of woman, hut with 
pseudo-mediaeval craftsmanship. Under 
these circumstances it is natural that among 
the best things in the show are some tapestries 
based upon the paintings 




Roger Daltrey In ‘U$zl° man * a . 

i 

Manhattanite mistress. The fear of Amerfo*-. 
n jzatlon oppresses the imported mother whose . 
customs jar a loved one's exportations. . . 

J oan Mickltn Silver , who wrote arid dk^^ 

"Hester Street," takes an affectionate attltuae,..- 

to all these people arid their ^ , : rk 
touching, sometimes humorous problem ' 
fails to Invest her film with ariy^gteg; ^ . 
electricity, letting the Story :ebb/an^ 
according to its own daffy-rules even wh^i teg ’-v . 
leads to dull and unlrivolvfog stretphes; o ^ / 
"Hester Street*’ -Is abyloiisly ■. 
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Life with the Astor family 

. ■ n s L.. J rv s «« .. . 


Rose: My Life In Service, by Rosina Harrison. New York: 
The Viking Press. $8.75. London : Cassell. 3.25, 

By Joseph C. Harsch 

Three kinds of people will be interested In the story told by 
Roshia Harrison of the 35 years she spent "in service" as 
lady's maid to Nancy Langhorne, 2nd Viscountess Astor. 
pint, this account Is a splendid piece of supporting 
documentation to British television’s popular series "Up- 
stairs, Downstairs." That was authentic, but also fictional. 
Ihe Bellamy family was a plausible blend of various London 
families of foe period. There is nothing fictional about foe 
Astor family, or the famous great house, Cliveden, which they 
Inhabited. So anyone who enjoyed "Upstairs, Downstairs" 
will find fascinating authentic detail In "Rose: My Life in 
Service." 

During those 35 years Lady Astor was the most socially 
prominent and active of the several American-born women 
who had married titled and wealthy British husbands and 
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came to play a major role In holding the Anglo-American 
relationship together from World War I through World War 
11 . 

Literally hundreds, probably even thousands, of Important 
and prominent Americans were house guests of the Astora at 
Cliveden and enjoyed the smooth hospitality which was 
sustained by a huge staff presided over "Downstairs” by Mr. 
Albert Lee — always addressed, even by Royalty, as Lee, or 
Mr. Lee — never by his Christian name. Those who visited 
Cliveden during those years will enjoy learning the details of 
the staff which made a visit at Cliveden such an exercise in 
“gracious living" — from early morning tea through a hot 
Ovaltine nightcap provided by a groom of the chambers. One 
was on duty until the last guest was asleep. 

These will share with a special subgroup of visiting 
Americans on Interest in learning from Rose something of foe 
kind of person Nancy Astor really was when die was off stage 
with the family, with foe servants and with her own personal 
maid. Lady Astor invited all prominent Americans who came 
to London during her days as a hostess, but particular visiting 
members of her own Christian Science religion. These last 
will be sorry to learn that Rose did not approve of Christian 
Science, perhaps because she tended to associate it with her 
Lady’s own arbitrary and tyrannical attitude towards those 
around her, Including her family. Rose’s real hero was Lord 
Astor, for whom she and her colleagues had unbounded 
admiration. Lady Astor’s treatment of her long-suffering 
husband was at times so unsympathetic that Rose protested. 
On one occasion Rose actually "got hold of her by the 
shoulders and shook her" into a realization that she had been 
behaving very badly. 

Rose was devoted to Lady Astor, but that devotion was 
founded on what became a partnership rather than on any 
basic strain of human kindness In her Lady. She could be a 
tyrant. Gratitude was apparently missing from her nature. 
"No matter what you did for her, she never let you see she was 
pleased," writes Rose. That also applied to salary. Rose 
started out as Lady Astor's maid at £75 a year. After six years 
she asked for a raise, and was upped to £80 a year. She was 
never given another raise. But the Astor family did see to It 
that she was comfortably settled after Lady Astor passed on 
and Rose retired. 

Lady Astor was an important force in Anglo-American 
relations. She was one of the top hostesses of her day. But she 
never forgave Lord Astor for insisting that she retire from 
active politics after World War II. She was both important and 
spoiled. Rose survived 35 years with her only because she 
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Lady Astor, 1956 


learned to talk back and insist on her own rights and dignity. 
At the end she could bring the proud Viscountess to heel hy 
threatening to "tell her children" on her. 

I remember once from my student days when waiting for a 
change of trains at Crewe a firm hand on my shoulder and 
Lady Astor's voice propelling me to the newsstand. She made 
me toss away “that trash you were reading." She then bought 
me a Tory political tract saying my parents wouldn't want me 
wasting my time. It was amusing —once. Rose Harrison lived 
with that kind of arbitrary behavior for 35 years. And yet, at 
foe end, she insisted that hod she her life to live over again, 
she would want it to be exactly what it had been. 

Joseph C. Unrsch Ik a political commentator and 
columnist for the Monitor. 
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For children: cities now and long ago 


Books of Cllles, by Piero 
Ventura. New York: Ran- 
dom House. $4.95. 

The Travels of Magaus Pole, 
by Jonathan Wills. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin. $6.95. 
London: Chatto & Windus. 
£2.25. 

Each of these books, in Us 
own way. Is a delightful geog- 
raphy lesson. Piero Ven- 
tura's Book of Cities Is ex- 
actly what it clolmB to be, 
done with a grace and light- 


ness likely to gfve joy to 
adults and children alike. A 
nine-year-old friend found 
foe text a little heavy going 
for him but was delighted 
with foe detailed colored 
line-drawings. 

Mr. Ventura’s book 1 b very 
much about the cities of 
today, but Jonathan Will's 
Hie Travels of Magnus Pole 
lakes us back a thousand 
years to the world of the 
Norsemen and Vikings. His 


hero, Magnus Pole, comes 
from the Shetlands, where 
Mr. Wills himself makes his 
home. Magnus, in a series of 
adventures, gets caught up 
with Norwegians in their 
longship, Swedish traders 
penetrating the heartland of 
Mother Russia, even on to foe 
Hindu Kush and Tibet. In foe 
end, he is happily returned to 
his family in the Shetlands by 
way of the Red Sea and foe 
Mediterranean. 
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L’Alliance atlantique consolidee 


par Joseph C. Harsch 


Le fait que RambouiUet soit en 
France et que le president Ford des 
Etats-Unis s'y soit rendu pendant trois 
jours sur 1 'invitation expresse du 
President de la Rftpublique franca ise, 
voilft ce qui compte. Cela reprftsente 
un progres dans les relations franco- 
amftricaines depuis que Charles de 
Gaulle a retlrA la France de la struc- 
ture militaire de I'OTAN et a fait de 
> l'indftpendance » de la France vis-ft- 
vis des Etats-Unis la note domlnante de 
la politique fttrangftre de la France. 

Les dlplomates subalternes ft qui 
Jncombait la tflche de rftdiger le com- 
munique des pourparlers de Rambouil- 
let auraient mieux fait de concentrer 
ieurs rapports sur ces faits-lft plutdt que 
sur les 18 paragraphes du texte officiel 
qui ne consistaient en somme guftre 
qu'en une repetition des regies de la 
bonne conduite 6conomique interna- 
tionale. C'est ce qu'ils ont fait et, bien 
entendu, cela vaut mieux que de se 
montrer ouvertement en desaccord sur 
des platitudes. A tout le moins, les 
chefs des six dftmocraties industrielles 
mod ernes les plus importantes ont pu 
se reunir et se mettre d' accord sur 
leurs IB commandements, y compris la 
Regie d’or qui consiste k ne pas ftlever 


inutilement entre oux des barrieres de 
tarifs douaniers. 

Ceci constitue un progres par rapport 
au comportement de leurs predftces- 
seurs ft la Conference monfttaire et 
ftconomique de Londres en 1933 quand 
la dftlftgation amftricnine se fftlicita 
d’avoir conservft k son propre avantage 
l’enti&re liberte de contrdle des taux 
monfttaires et de change. Cette con- 
ference avait fttft un fiasco dftsastreux 
qui se traduisit par I’anarchie du com- 
merce international. Personne n’essaya 
mftme d’lnvoquer les regies de bonne 
conduite. A RambouiUet, au moins, 
chacun a dit ce qu'il faliait dire. 

Mais ce qui est plus important c’est 
le fait que la scission effectufte par 
Charles de Gaulle au sein des dftmo- 
craties modernes industrielles est en 
train d'etre colmatfte. 

11 reste encore beaucoup & faire. La 
France n’a pas regagnft son etat de 
membre & part entire dans la structure 
militaire de l’OTAN, mais ses reprft- 
sentants ont tranquillement regagnft 
leur place au sein de la plupart des 
comitfts de travail. Et k present nous 
voyons le gouvernement franqais re- 
chercher & inclure les Etats-Unis dans 
la discussion des questions economi- 


ques. Avec de Gaulle, le but poursuivi 
c’etait l'exclusion des Etats-Unis. 

Le changement est important et il 
faut y faire bon accueil front donne 
qu'il est impossible d'asscmblcr effec- 
tivement un groupo de nations de 
l'Atlnntique Nord sans la participation 
de la France. La France ne se situc 
pas seulement au centre de la culture 
de l'Ouest; eile chevauche ftgnlemcnt 
les voies essentielles de commerce et dc 
communication entre, d'un cotft la 
Grande-Bretagne, le Canada et les 
Etats-Unis et, de I’autre, les pays ger- 
maniques. La France se trouve dans ce 
monde au coeur memo et au carrefour 
de tout groupement de ces pays qui ont 
un intftrftt commun k preserver les ele- 
ments essentiels du syst&me de l’entre- 
prise privfte. 

II est fort dommage que le Canada 
n’ait pas fttft inclus dans ces pourparlers. 
II aurait dCt 1'etre. II est juste et ap- 
proprift que le Japon y ait pris part 
parce qu'il reprftsente l'ancrage en 
Orient du system e des ftchanges com- 
merciaux ou les dftmocraties indus- 
trielles demeurent et existent. 

Peut-fttre est-ce aprfts tout une bonne 
chose que l'intftrim gaulliste ait inter- 
rompu l’association totale des Etats- 
Unis avec l’Europe. Nous assistons 


pout -fr in an dt-lnit de la troisleme phase 
des relations entre i'Europc de l’Ouest 
ot l’Amerique du Nord. La premise 
phase s’etend de 1949, lorn do In signa- 
ture du paclo do I’OTAN, jusqu’en 1958 
epoque ou le president de Gaulle de-' 
mnnda pour la France l’ftgnlltft avec 
la Grundo-Bretagne et les Etats-Unis 
quant au commniuleincnt de l'alliance. 
Sa demaude fut rejelee, 11 se mit done 
a 1'icuvru pour faire de 1’Europe de 
l’Ouest une « troisifrne force » qui Be- 
rnit independante lant de Moscou que 
de Washington. 

Le President de la Rftpublique fran- 
qai.se, Vnlftry Giscard d'Estaing, lalssant 
derricrc lui le concept d’une troisleme 
force, se rapprochc de 1’associatlon ami- 
calo avec la Grande-Bretagne et les 
Etats-Unis. Dans ce renouement leg 
Etats-Unis demeurent toujours la 
nation la plus grande, la plus riche et 
la plus puissantc. Mais eile est ftgale- 
ment en train d’apprendre qu'elle n'est 
qu’une parmi ses pairs. L’association 
avant de Gaulle fttait malsaine et tran- 
sitoire. C’fttait Washington qui donnait 
les ordres. Les autres etaient par trap 
inferleurs au regard de leur propre 
dignitft. Le present systftme est mell- 
leur k condition qu'il continue & croltre 
en cohesion. RambouiUet constitue un 
pas dans la bonne direction. 


Atlantisches Bundnis gestarkt 


Von Joseph C. Harsch 


Das wichtige an den drei Tagen, die 
der President der Vereinigten Staaten 
In RambouiUet verbrachte, 1st, dafl 
RambouiUet In Frankreich Uegt und 
Ford auf die ausdriickliche Einladung 
des franzbsiBchen Pr&sidenten dort war. 
Dies weist auf pine Verbesserung der 
am eri kan lsch - f ran fcosi schen Bez ichun - 
gen hin, seit Charles dc Gaulle Frank- 
reich aus der militarischen Struktur des 
NATO-Biindnisses zog und sich die 
..Unabhanglgkeit" von den Vereinigten 
Staaten zum Ziel der franzoslschen 
AuBenpolitik setzte. 

Es ware' besser gewesen, wenn sich 
die jiingeren Diplomaten, die das Kora- 
muniquft fUr das Rambouillet-Treffen 
zu verfassen hatten, auf diese oben er- 
wahnte Tatsache konzentrlert hatten 
anstatt auf die IB Punkte des offiziellen 
Textes, was nicht viel mehr war als 
eine Wiederholung der Regeln fttr Wohl- 
verhalten im internationalen Wirt- 
schaftsleben. Sie haben es nun aber 
getan. Und natiirlich 1st es besser, dab 
sie es getan haben, anstatt sich offent- 
lich iiber nichtssagende Bemerkungen 
zu straiten, Zumindest konnten die 
Staatsoberhaupter der sechs bedeutend- 
sten modernen Industrielander unter 
den Demokratien zusammenkommen 
und sich mit den 18 Punkten einver- 
standen erklaren, einschlieBiich der 


goldenen Regel, keine unnotigen Zoll- 
schranken gegeneinander zu errichten. 

Dies ist ein Fortschritt im Vergleich 
zu dem Verhalten ihrer Vorganger auf 
der Londoner Finnnz- und Wirtschnfts- 
konferenz im Jahrc 1933, wo die ameri- 
kanische Delegation stolz war, sich ihre 
vttllige Frelheit bewahrt zu haben, ihre 
W&hrUng und den'Wechselkurs zu ili- 
rem eigenen Vdrtcil zu regulf erert. Jenc 
Konferenz war oin schrcck lichee Fehl- 
schlag. Und ihr MiBerfolg fiihrte zu 
Anarchie im internationalen Handel. 
Niemand legte auch nur ein Lippen- 
bekenntnis zu den Regeln des Wohl- 
verhaltens ab. In RambouiUet sagten 
sie wenigstens alle das richtige. 

Aber noch wichtiger ist die Tatsache, 
daB der Bruch Charles de Gaulles mit 
der Gemeinschaft der modernen Indu- 
strielander unter den Demokratien 
wiedergutgemacht wild. 

Es bleibt noch Arbeit zu tun. 
Frankreich hat noch nicht die voile 
MitgUedschaft in der militiirischen 
Struktur der NATO wicderaufgenom- 
men, aber seine Vertrotcr haben sich in 
aJler Stille wierier den moisten Arbeits- 
komitees angeschlosscn. Und nun 
haben wir gesehen, dufl Frank reichs 
Reglerung sich bemiiht, die Vereinigten 
Staaten in Besprechungen iiber wirt- 
schaftliche Angelegenheiten clnzu- 
schlieflen. Unter de Gaulle war es das 


Ziel, die Vereinigten Staaten auszu- 
schliefien. 

Dieser Wondel ist wichtig und will- 
kommen, da eine erfolgreichc Gemein- 
schaft nordatlantischer Lander olinc die 
Beteiligung Frankrcichs unniugiich i.st. 
Frankreich befindot sicli nicht nur im 
Mittelpunkt der WcaUiyhpn Kultur, es 
erstreckt sich auch iiber die wichtigen 
Linicn des Handels iind dor Knmmuni- 
kalion zwischcn GroBbritanuien, Kana- 
da und den Vereinigten SI u a ten auf dor 
einen Seite und den gcrmnnischcn Lii ri- 
der n auf der anderen. Frankreich bildet 
den Mittelpunkt und Kreuzweg fill* eine 
jede Gruppierung jener Lander in die- 
ser Welt, die das gemeinsnme Intcrcsse 
haben, die wesentlichen Bedingungcn 
fttr ein freies Wirtschnftssystom uut- 
rechtzuerhalten. 

Es ist schade, daB Kunada nicht mil 
eingeschlossen wurde. Es hiitle mil 
clngeschlossen werden sol Ion. Es ist 
richtig und angcbrncht, daB Japan mil 
eingeschlossen wurde, denn Japan bildol 
den ostlichcn Pfoilev des Hnndols- 
systoms, in dem die Industrie! under 
unter den Demokratien lohen und ihre 
Exislonz haben. 

Viellcicht i.st c.s lelzlen lfimies ducli 
gut gewesen, dafl unter dc Gaulle die 
Fortdauer elner vollstundigen Vorbin- 
dung der Vereinigten Stuatcn mit dem 


westlichen Europa nbgcbrochcn wurde. 
Dies kann nun der Anfang der dritten 
Pliase der Bezieliungen zwischen 
Wcstcurupn und Nurdumcrika sein. 
Die ersle Phase dauurlc von 1949, 
wo der NATO-Veilrag unlerzoichnet 
wurde, bis 1991}, w«« I'riisidunl de 

Gaulle fiir Frank re i«*li die Gk-ichslel- 
lung.miL GriiUbrllnmnni und den Vcr- 
emiglen Staaten zu nlangon suchte, 
was das Mih.prachi'i'i.rld in dem Hiindnb 
angina. Es wurde ilim verweigert. Und 
daraufhin veifolgto or seine Politik, 
Wesleu n»|ia in eine ..dritle Machl" zu 
verwandeln. die? snwold von Moskau als 
auch von Washington unabliiingig sein 
still te. 

Frankreielis I'ra.sidenl Valery Giscard 
d’Estaing kehrt der Vorslellung von der 
dritten Maehl still den Kiieken und 
streht winder einn fruulidlichc Vcrbin- 
diing mit Clmlihrilannien und don 
Vereinigten Slaalen an. In dieser neuen 
Verhiadung siad diu Vereinigten Staa- 
len naeli inimer am groUten, am reicn- 
slrn und am stiirksten. Aber sic lernen 
auch, mil anderen gleiehgeslellt zu sein. 
Oil! Verliindnnp! vnr du Gaulle war un- 
gi'Siirul und iinbentiirulig. WaslungWn 
gab die llendde. Die anderen wuren zu 
abliiingig fiir ihre Bel hstuuh lung. Dies 
ist mm ein besseres System , vorausge- 
scl/.t. dall es sieli nneli weilorhin fcstlgt- 
Ltamijoiiillel war ain SchrlU »n acr 
rieliLigen Hiehtung. 





Atlantic alliance strengthened 


By Joseph C. Harsch 

The important thing about those three days 
that President Ford ot the United States spent ' 
at RambouiUet is that ttamboblllet la in- 
France and Mr. Ford.waB there at' the express 
invitation of the President of France. It 
measures an improvement in U.S. -French 
relations since Charles de Gaulle pulled 
France out of the military structure of the 
NATO alliance and made “independence'! 
from the United States the keynote of French 
foreign policy. 

The junior diplomats who had to write the 
communique for the RambouiUet meeting 
would have done belter to concentrate on the 
above fact than on the 18 paragraphs of the 
official text, which amounted to little more 
than a repetition of the rules of international 
economic goad behavior. They did that. And 
of course it is a better thing that they did. than 
to have openly disagreed about platitudes. At 
least, the heads of the six most Important 
modern industrial democracies could meet 
and could agree on their 18 commandments, 


including the Golden Rule of not raising tariff 
b*u*rler%ggalnat each other unnecessarily, , 

. - That Is ah improvement over the beliavloiT 
of their predecessors at the London Monetary 
and Economic Conference of 1933 when the- 
American delegation was proud of having 
retained full freedom to manage currency and 
exchange rates to its own. advantage. That 
conference was a disastrous failure. Its failure 

■ meant anarchy in international trade. No ot\e 
paid eyen lip service' to the rules of good 
conduct, At least at RambouiUet Buy all said 
the right things. . 

Rut more important is the fact that Charles 
de Gaulle's break In the communion of the 
modern Industrial democracies is being re- 
- paired. .. V 

■ There is still' work. to be done, France, is hot 
back in full membership in the;NATO military 
structure, but its representatives have quietly 

• rejoined most of the working Committees. And . 
now we have seen the Government of France' 
seek the inclusion of the United States jii- 
discussions of economic matters. Under de 


Gaulle the purpose wus the exclusion of the 
. United States. 

The change is important find to be welcomed 
since It is Impossible to put together an 
effective grouping of North Atlantic peoples 
without the participation of France. France is 
not only, at the center of Western culture. It 
also lira astride the essential lines of trade and 
communication between Britain, Canada, and 
the United States on one side and the 
Gennanlc countries on the other. France is at 
the heart and at the crossroads of any 
grouping of those countries In this world 
: : which have a common interest in preserving 
the essentials of a private enterprise system. 

It is a, pity that Canada was not included It 
should, have been. It . is tight and proper that 
jylud ed for Japan ii the Eastern 

^L‘ radi, ! g >« which the 
tadustriai democraelee Uve end have their 


Europe. This can now be the begb^tf 
tliird phase of the relationship 
ern Europe and North V I ? JA Wj 

phase dated from 1949 when F 
alliance was signed to 1958 when 
Gaulle asked for French equality vAthBrttam 
and the United States in the command « « 
alliance. He was rejected. He then BeUPjWm . 
his policy of turning Western Europe 
“third force" to be equally indepfldw 1 ; . 

both Moscow and Washington* ‘ : . ■ 0 f : • 
President Valery Giacard - 

France is walking quietly away from ^ 

force concept and back ihto frlenaiy 
ation with both Britain and the United . 
In this new association tee. United ow 
etill the blgghsl an4 
. strongest. Blit It is.also iearhihg to 
among equals. The pre-de GaUlle^^g^, r.;. 
was unhealthy azid impermanent- : 


cobeekm. RambouiUet was a step 


direction 


:1 . J i- 
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[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum papal 

L’Annee de la Femme 


[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

UbBiMizunq «**» an* (Jw Homt-Porum-Bail* m anqikich arschamindqif raiigiotan AjVIibIs 
| Etna aeutschB ubarutzung artctwnt wocnsniiichl 

Das Jahr der Frau 


En consid6rant la celebration de 
l'Annie de la Femme en 1975, il est 
intiressant de noter combien le con- 
cept merveilleux de la place que la 
femme occupe dans les affaires mon- 
diales a 6td mis on avant, il y a plus 
de cent ans, par le Ddcouvreur et 
Fondateur de la Science Chrfriennc*, 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

En accord avec d’auli’cs femmes de 
sa g£n6ration dont les vues fraient 
Malr^es, Mrs. Eddy affirma l’6galit6 
des sexes. Toutefois, eile est probable- 
ment la seule qui ait fond£ ses af- 
firmations d’egalite feminine et mas- 
culine sur la Bible. 

Dans le premier chapitre de la 
Gen&e, nous lisons : « Dieu erda 
l>homme k son image, il le cr6a fi 
l'image de Dieu, il cr£a Thomme et la 
femme. » 1 Et dans le livre d’frude 
de la Science Chretienne, Mrs. Eddy 
donne la signification spirituellc dc cet 
4nonc6 : « Pour faire ressortir cette 


Sa propre image, pour reflecnir l'Esprit 
divin. Il s’ensuit que homme est un 
terme g^ndrique. Les trois genres : 
masculiti, feminin et neutre, sont des 
concepts humains. >» Plus loin, eile 
4crit : cL'homme ideal correspond a 
la creation, k l'intelligence ct k la 
V6rlt9. La femme idcale correspond k 
la 1 Vie et ii l’Amour. La Science di- 
vine ne nous autorisc pas autant h , 
considerer Dieu commc masculin que 
comme f6minin, car l'Amour donne 
l'ldie la plus claire dc la Divinite. » s 

Chacun, femme ou homme, a la 
raftme occasion de se reconnaitrc en 
tant que l'enfant spiriluellemenl pur- 
fait de notre Pere-Meru Dieu. Dans 
la mesure ou ce fait est acceple cons- 
clemment, qu’il esl ch6ri et dcvoloppd, 
chncun de nous pout exprimer les 
qualltes de Dieu, cn amour, cn br»nto, 
en intelligence, en inlGgrilc. Ces 
qualitds spirituellos impersonnellea 
equipent homines et femmes ft entre- 
prendre des laches de toute sorte sans 
discrimination quant ft Leur soxc. Dans 
leur vftritable identile cn tnnt qu’image 
spirituellc de Dieu, ils expriment en 
fait ces qualitfts mainlcnant jneme, 
quelquc diffftrent quo le tableau hu- 
*noin paroisso. 

Nous avons l’occnsion, dnns cottc 
ann4e consacrfte aux femmes, d'etre 
conacienls dc lu place qu'occupc la 
femme dans la creation et par consft- 
quent collo qu’elle oceupc dans les af- 
faires humaines. Nous pouvons, avec 
reconnnlssuucc, nous joindre ft ceux 
qui, quelle que soit lour race ou lour 
religion, chorchonl ft roconnoitro la 
place confftrfte ft rhommo par Diou 
("homme, en Science Chrdtlonne, in- 
clut l'fitrc rftol des hommos oussl bien 
quo des femmes). Un effort indlvlducl 


doit 4tre fait pour ftliminer de la cons- 
cience toute suggestion subtile qui 
nous tenteralt de croire que les femmes 
sont interieures aux hommes, que les 
hommes sont in fftr ieurs aux femmes, 
qu une race est infftrieure ou supftrieure 
a une outre, qu’une nation est in- 
ierieure ou sup4rieure ft une autre. 

Dans l’Epitre de Paul aux Galates 
nous lisons : « Vous fttes tous fils de 
Dieu par la foi en Jftsus-Christ ; vous 
tous, qui avez fre baptises en Christ, 
vous avez revetu Christ. Il n’y a plus 
ni Juif ni Grec, il n’y a plus ni esclave 
ni libre, il n’y a plus ni homme ni 
femme; car tous vous fres en Jftsus- 
Christ. » 3 

Au cours du siftcle dernier, des 
changements formidables ont eu lieu 
dans bien des parties du monde pour 
amftliorer le sort des femmes et leur 
donner des occasions et des droits 
ftgaux, mais il reste encore beaucoup 
a faire avant d'arrlver ft ce que la 
place et la contribution &gales de la 
femme dans les affaires mondiales 
soient universellement et incondition- 
nellement acceptftes. Les femmes peu- 
vent s'aider elles-mftmes en devenant 
conscientes de leur vftritable identitft 
spirituelle en tant qu'expression de la 
nature divine, en exprimant l'amour, 
l’intelligence et la comprfthension que 
le Pere de tous leur a donnfts. 

Les fttudiants dc la Science Chrft- 
tienne doivent aussi elre individuelle- 
ment vigilants. La priftre et la crois- 
sance en comprfthension spirituelle 
sont essentielles pour aider le monde 
ft faire face ft ses problftmes et ft les 
surmonter. Mrs. Eddy ftcrit : «Un 
Dieu infini, le bien, unifie les hommes 
et les nations ; constitue la fraternite 
des homines ; met fin aux guerres ; ac- 
complil ces paroles de l’Ecriturc ; 
" Tu oimerns ton prochain commc toi- 
nwmc nnnihlle V idol ft trio pnTcnno 
el chretienne, — lout cc qui cal injustc 
dans les codes sociaux, civlls, erlmlnels. 
politiques et religieux ; fttablit l’ftgaiitft 
des sexes ; annule la malftdiction qui 
pose sur i’homme, et ne laisse rien 
subsistor qui puisse pftcher, souffrir, 
etre puni on dfttruit. • 4 

1 Ccni'sc 1:27; 2 Science cl Sanli avec la Clef 
ilex Iicrlturcs, p. 516; 3 C.nlntes 3:26-28; 

4 Science rl Sanli, p. 340. 
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Im Gedanken an das Jahr der Frau, 
das wir in diesem Jahr begehen, ist 
es interessant festzustellen, welch ei- 
nen wunderbaren Begriff Mary Baker 
Eddy, die Entdeckerin und Grunderin 
der Christlichen Wissenschaf t* , vor 
mehr als hundeTt Jahren vom Platz 
der Frau in Weltangelegenheiten hatte. 

Wie andere fortachrittliche Frauen 
ihrer Zeit erklarte Mrs. Eddy, daB 
Mann und Frau gleichgestellt seien. 
Doch Mrs. Eddy ist wahrscheinlich die 
einzige, die diese Erkl'arung auf die 
Bibel griindete. 

Im ersten Kapitel des ersten Buches 
Mose lesen wir: „Und Gott schuf den 
Menschen zu seinem Biide, zum Bilde 
Gottea schuf er ihn; und schuf sie als 
Mann und Weib." 1 Und im Lehrbuch 
der Christlichen Wissenschaf t gibt Mrs. 
Eddy die geistige Bedeutung dieser 
ErklSrung: „Um diesen bedeutun^s- 
vollen Gedanken hervorzuheben, wird 
wiederholt, daB Gott den Menschen zu 
Seinem Bilde geschaffen hat, damit er 
den gdttlichen Geist widerspiegele. 
Daraus f olgt, dafl Mensch ein Gattungs- 
name ist. Mannliche, weibllche und 
sachllche Geschlechter sind mensch- 
liche Begriffe. 14 Sie fahrt fort: „Der 
Ideal-Mann entspricht der SchSpfung, 
der Intelligenz und der Wahrheit. Das 
Ideal- Weib entspricht dem Leben und 
der Liebe. In der gottlichen Wissen- 
schaft haben wir nicht so viel Autori- 
tat, Gott als mannlich zu betrachten 
wie als weiblich, denn Liebe gibt uns 
die klarste Idee von der Gottheit. 11 c 

Jeder einzelne, ob Frau oder Mann, 
hat die gleiche Mbglichkeit, sich selbst 
als das geistig vollkommene Kind un- 
seres Vater-Mutter Gottes zu erken- 
nen. In dem VerhiiUnis, wie wir diese 
Tatsache bewufit akzeptieren, schiitzen 
und fordern, kann jeder von uns die 
gdtlliclien Eigenschaften dutch Liebe, 
Giitc, Inlelligcn/. und RwhlHchaffen- 
I licit uusdrucken. Diese un person'll then 
I geistigen Elgenschaften ermdglichen es 
Mftnnern und Frauen, ungeachtet lhres 
Geschlechts, Aufgaben jogUcher Art 
zu Ubernehmen. In ihrem wahren 
Selbst als das geistige Bild Gottes 
drdeken sie tatsachlich diese Eigen- 
schaften jetzt aus, ganz gleich. wie 
andersartig das menschliche Bild zu 
sein schelnt. 

In diesem der Frau gewidmeten Jahr 
haben wir Gelegenheit, uns den Platz 
der Frau in der Schfipfung und folghch 
in menachlichen Angelegenheiten kl® r " 
zumachen. Wir kfinnen uns dankbar 
all denjenigen anschlieBen — ungeach- 
tet ihrer Rasse oder ihres Glaubens — 
die danach streben, den Platz zu er- 
kennen, den Gott fiir den Menschen 
bestlmmi hat. Jeder einzelne mufl sich 
bemtUien, aus dem Bewufltsein jede 
hinterlistlge Suggestion auszul8schen, 
die uns glauben machen mbchte, dafl 


die Frau dem Mann oder daB der Mann 
der Frau ur.tergeordnet set; daB eine 
Rasse minderwertig oder einer anderen 
Uberlegen sei und dafi ein Volk min- 
derwertig oder einem anderen iiberle- 
gen sei. 

Faulus schreibt in seinem Brief an 
die Galater: „Denn ihr seid alle Gottes 
Kinder durch den Glauben an Chri- 
stus Jesus. Denn wie viele von euch 
auf Christus getauft sind, die haben 
Christus angezogen. Hier 1st nicht 
Jude noch Grieche, hier ist nicht 
Knecht noch Freler, hier ist nicht 
Mann noch Weib; denn ihr seid allzu- 
mal einer in Christus Jesus." 8 
Im letzten Jahrhundert haben in 
vieien Teilen der Welt durchgreifende 
Verfinderungen stattgefunden, die das 
Los der Frau verbessern und ihr 
gleiche MBglichlceiten und Rechte ge- 
ben sollten, doch ist noch viel Arbeit 
zu vollbringen, bis der ebenbiirtige 
Platz der Frau und ihr Beitrag In 
Weltangelegenheiten universell und 
vorbehaltlos akzeptiert wlrd. Die 
Frauen konnen sich selbst dadurch 
helfen, daB sie ihre wahre, geistige 
Identitat als Ausdruck des gottlichen 
WeBens erkennen; daB sie die Liebe, 
Intelligenz und das Verstandnis aus- 
driicken, die ihnen von dem Vater 
aller gegeben sind. 

Christliche Wissenschaf ter sollten 
auch indlviduell wachsam sein. Gebet 
und Wachstum im geistlgen Verstand- 
nis sind wesentlich, wenn wir dieser 
Welt helfen mochten ihre Prableme zu 
meistern und zu uberwinden. Mrs. 
Eddy schreibt: „Der eine unendllche 
Gott, das Gute, vereinigt' Menschen 
und VBlker; rlchtet die Bruderschaft 
der Menschen auf; beendet die Kriege; 
erf Ullt die Schriftstelle: ,Du aollst 
deinen Nachsten iieben wie dich 
selbst'; v ern i eh tot heidnische und 
christliche Abgbtterol — olios, was in 
so/.ialcn, blirger lichen, luiminalcn, po- 
litischen und religifisen Gesetzen ver- 
Jcehrt ist; . stellt die Geschlechter 
gleich; hebt den Fluch auf. der auf 
dem Menschen Jiegt, und laflt nichts 
iibrig, was silndigen, leiden, was be- 
straft oder zerstort werden kSnnte. 44 4 

1 1 . Mom 1:27; 8 Whxenschajt md Cestoid* 
hell mil Schlilsset zur HeiUgcu Schrlfl, S. 516; 

1 Galater 3:26-28; * Wissenschafl md Cesund- 
ktll, S. 340. 
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foi the mid-lSUi century, Prance had Flaubert to capture in writing 
the meteoric rise of the age of materialism and its effects bn the 
bourgeoisie; it also had Jean-Auguste-Dominique Ingres to record it In 
painting. With consummate skill, both men unravelled the dense prose 
of 19th-century life. 

Ingres, not unlike the Romantics whom he despised, was a man alien 
to his own time. Spurning the desire which his chief rival Eugene 
Delacroix felt for the mUBky Orient, Ingres yearned for the lyrical 
purity and classicism of the Greeks. 

Early in his career, Ingres plunged into the world of antiquity 
through a series of historical paintings. These formal, somewhat dull 
pictorial narratives, best illustrated by “Vergil Reciting from the 
Aeneid,” hid Ingres’ real talent as much as his obsession with 
classicism clouded his understanding of Romanticism. 

Both Ingres and Flaubert witnessed the fiscal and material 
prospering of the French Republic; Flaubert understood its effect on 
the bourgeoisie, Ingres on the aristocracy. Their artistic fidelity to 
detail nude them unusual, their distance — even disdain — for the 
sapping qualify of possession, made them unique. Both men catalogued 
their era with unparalleled clarity and depth. 

; the 18 f 0s n»ney Cof which there was an inexhaustible supply due 
industry and commerce) lured Ingres into painting 
portraits of the new and old French aristocracy. Portrait painting for 
nlm, particularly during his later years, became a laborious task which 
required long hours of perceptive concentration and preparation. As an 
}. outline gradually unf olds into a novel, so the portrait becomestWe body 
which encases the raw nerve of the sketch. And what bof-ed Ingreson 
countless afternoons - doing portraits of the pampered and the 
privileged -fortunately has left posterity with a visual encyclopedia of 
his subjects and their lives which his sketches could not have done. 

Of all Ws portraits of the french aristocracy, this one of the 
Comtesse lyHaussonvllle comes closest to showing Ingres' genius for 
pictorial precision and historical narrative. 

The Comtesse D'Haussonville was a woman whom Emma Bovary in 

In ^ Ie A b i! a i ed novel. “Madame Bovary," might well have 
wanted to be. Aristocratic (she was the cousin of the Pr incease de 
BrogUe whose portrait by Ingres hangB in the Metropolitan Museum), 
Stance PP ^ ^ marr * fl *®’ 8110 010 wy embodiment of genteel 

The Comtesse was only 24 when Ingres first sketched her in 1842, and 
by the time he completed the portrait, three years later, ahe had 
become a mother. In later years she was admired for her historical 
romances baaed on the lives of Lord Byron and Robert Emmet, the 
Irish revolutionist. 

Although obviously a woman, of her times - steeped in intellectual 
projects and schooled in salon politics — Ingres has chosen to portray 
a magnificently robed goddeae raiding In her eplenderous 

**“ brilliance of this portrait succwsfully resolves Ingres' confUct- 
, “ Ung>: hto io ™ 01 antiquity, Its stylea and themes, end his 

dem f™! 8 of Ws "W. He resolved this by 
tenting, botti technically and thematically, In a classical manner; l 
the same time, he bowed to bis own by illuminating every 
significant detail of his subject. * ^ 

The Comtesse’s classic, oval-shaped face with its crescented eyelids 
is rendered with a precision worthy of a Renaissance master. The 
\ hai ™& n y of shapes, beginning at the top of her neatly parted hair and 
; eonttauing down her arm to the supple rhythm* fr terartk folds; 

representation. . • • 

RMbSSi? tr “** f ° nn ® d teroU tab the muse of the 

But what is this sphlnxllke woman, whose Intense gaze rest* So 
heavily upon the viewer, pondering? Perhaps it ig the subtle visual 
paradoxes which Ingres himself couldnot resist: the deltcate profueioh 
of real Bowers whose > Image but not scept Is reffOcted la the Sevres 
vase which contains them or the soft silk cord next to the cold, gilded 
mirror frame which bears the same design. 

Or is it her own reflection — as glassy a transcription pa wy heroine 
in a novel is to her rtal-life counterpart — wHch casta an air of 
unrealnesa about thta portrait? .... I ;i 

AlexandraJohnson 


'Comtesse D'Hau.sonvi.le” 1845: Oil on canvas by 


Individual history 

andZt C c™^w n L h ( l^ ere “ nothln 8 i rrelevant, nothing extraneous, 
a everything that happens to us happens for a reason, a purpose. 

m™ with the ebb and flow of our personal 
SJZft S? to “® Ji«wl4»h>rteawithin a larger scheme of tMnrn 

^m™^^irSng^ound™spp^^o to^thout 

design. ' ^ Pert of a grand, inevitable, liberating 

Alex Noble 
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Don’t you see what 
I’m painting, dear friend? 

I take up my palette. 

Not too late 

to teach hope at your lips 

with a touch 

of raw umber. Days 

flow out . . . 

but memory makes 

my fingers wise. 

Burnt siennas 

glaze your brows; 
your gaze is ultra- 

marine blue; 
morning's age breathes 

through my paint 

to take the canvas 

by surprise. 

Here in the room 

no clamour of years 

hurt you, here 

no shadows taint 
this tremor of ochre: 

gently I draw 

the light with brush strokes 

back to you 
Godfrey John 


London burrows 


“The chief advantage of London," said 
Hugo Meynell, os reported by Boswell, "is 
that a man U always so near his burrow." As 
London has spread u good deal since 
Meynell ’s time, that is not quite so true as it 
used lobe; hut certainly one is always near a 
burrow of some sort. There never was such a 
place, Indeed, or so it seems to me, for 
digging holes In itself. You might imagine 
the Irishmen in the song was right In 
thinking the streets were paved with gold, 
®d fancy that the citizens are continually 
prospecting for more. 

Our part of town Is peculiarly prone to 
this activity, and there is nearly always a dig 
in progress. I confess to being intrigued by 
these ventures into the interior to deal with 
soma crisis In that mysterious, complex 
world beneath the pavement. A world that in 
more ways than one is the foundation of our 
community above, but in which everything 
wars out the dictum of Heraclitus and is in a 
state or flux, bo It water, gas, electricity or 
drains. The crises arc obviously of many 
different kinds — including oven a rebellion 
of nature against these intrusions; for I 
remember the hoadmon of a dig near our 
bouse telling me in a grove, even shocked 
[one, that the roots of the trees in our square 
had "got at” the pipes and displaced them. 

Hence it is that the burrows have various 
aspects. There Is the mere manhole in which 
some expert squats, absorbed apparently in 
playing an intricate kind of solitaire with a . 
bunch of colored insulated wires. The*® W® 
pits where, at the bottom, may be discerned, 
the rusty hump of a gigantic pipe, like the 
curved top of an ancient treasure chest; and 
there are others where nothing at all is to be 
Been, and one can only surmise that the cross 
on the map was in the wrong place, and the 
[roasure was not located! Lastly, there are 
holes descending to such depths that one 
[seta they might be an effort to emulate .that 
“[habitant of Concord who, : according: tft. 
Thoreau, set out to dig his way to China, and 
got so far that, as he sold, he heard the. 
Lninese pots and kettleB rattle." L 

. J.J^hger by thetq all, peering into each, and 
expecting to see this trench into the 
^erworld as productive of mahvels as the 
"oeodyaeus dug on the bank of.the River of, 
. wean - After all, some of these deep borings- 


must reach hitherto undisturbed soil, and 
surely a dig in this ancient city of London 
ought to be as rewarding in archaeological 
finds as a dig in Babylon. Bui in fact, though 
I look hard at Ihc piled earth, I have never 
seen anything to evoke the past — except tor 
what was obviously (he dilapidated brim of a 
top hat I 

But of course the burrows that have always 
fascinated me most are those of the under- 
ground railways. It was the opinion of the 
poet in Chesterton’s "The Man Who Was 
Thursday” that the underground was "the 
most poetical tiling in the world,” and I think 
there is much to be said for his view. The 
daring young man on the flying trapeze, who 
flew through the air with the greatest of 
ease, has been celebrated in song; but there 
ought surely to be a paean raised for the 
people who fly triumphantly through the 
much more difficult medium of solid earth. 

Even tho magic of the flying carpet pales 
before that of the underground train; for tho 
carpet has practically been equalled by the 
supersonic aircraft, but the train has never 
hod any rival in the wizardry of traveling 
beneath the earth — unless, perhaps. It was 
the ghost of Hamlet’s father. II provides a 
Jules Verne fantasy, "A Voyage to tho 
Centre of the Earth’ ’ that — 

“Hardly the 'centre,' ” interposed Anthea. 
“Weil, well, call it Twenty Thousand 
Leagues Under the Earth' then." 

“And you must say,” she went on, “that 
Verne's people found the , interior, of the 
earth rather. betiar stocked with winders.” 
“Not at all," I returned. “Look at what you 
find in the underground: staircases that waft 
you up and dqwn themselves ; barriers that 
open with Invisible keys; Olympiany^ces 
from the upper air directing your course; 
writing on the wall prophesying trains to 
cqffi®; not to mention — " . ' 

' ‘All right,” she interrupted; "butsoffc as 
I'nvconqerned, ywr Lcnc&i biirtws are do 
more fascinating than a rabbit warren -r And 
the rabbit does the job better^ 1 : ' 

.. “Why*' •' *.*•*•• 

'“Because," she said, with some warmth, 
"he does it without A Kdeous racket,". 

W 41 — of course — he does ! ' ; ^ 

’ ’ ; . Ertb PorbAs-Boyd 


The Monitor’s religious article 


Woman’s Year 


In contemplating the celebration of 
Woman's Year in 1975, it is interesting to 
note what a wonderful concept of woman's 
place in world affairs wa s put forward, more 
than one hundred years ago, by the Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian Science, 
Mary Baker Eddy. 

In common with other enlightened women 
of her generation, Mrs. Eddy affirmed the 
equality of the sexes. However, Mrs. Eddy Is 
probably the only one to base her affirma- 
tions of feminine and masculine equality on 
the Bible. 

In the first chapter of Genesis we read, 
“So God created man in his own image, In 
the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them.”* And in the 
Christian Science textbook Mrs. Eddy gives 
the spiritual signification of this statement: 
"To emphasize this momentous thought, it is 
repeated that God made man in His own 
image, to reflect the divine Spirit. It follows 
that man is a generic term. Masculine, 
feminine, and neuter genders are human 
concepts.” Further on she writes, "The ideal 
man corresponds to creation, to intelligence, 
and to Truth. The ideal woman corresponds 
to Life and to Love. In divine Science, we 
have not as much authority for considering 
God masculine, as we have for considering 
Him feminine, for Love Imparts the clearest 
idea of Deity.”** 

Each individual, woman or man, has an 
cq\iai opportunity to know herself or himself 
os the spiritually perfect child of our Father- 
Mother God. In proportion as this fact Is 
consciously accepted, cherished, and devel- 
oped, each of us can express the qualities of 
God, in love, goodness, intelligence, integ- 
rity. These impersonal spiritual qualities fit 
men and women to undertake tasks of any 
kind without discrimination as to their sex. 
In their true selfhood as the spiritual image 
of God, they are actually expressing these 
qualities right now, no matter how different 
the human scene appears to be. 

In this year devoted to women we have an 
opportunity to realize woman's place in 
creation and consequently her place in 
human affairs. We can gratefully join with 
all those, of whatever race or creed, whoare 
seeking to recognize man’s God-ordained 
place (man, in Christian Science, Includes 
the true .being of both men and women). 
Individual effort must be made to eliminate 
from consciousness any subtle suggestion 
that would tempt us . to believe that women 
are inferior to men, that men are inferior to 
women; that one race is Inferior or superior 
to another; that one nation is inferior or 
superior to another. 

In Paul's Epistle to the Gelations we read : 
"For ye are all the children of God by faith in 

There is neither Jew nor Greek, there Is 
neither bond ndr free, thweis nelther male 
nor female: for ye art all one in Christ 
Jesus."t . , . 

During the last cenftiry sweeping changes J 
have taken place.ln many parts of the world ... 
: to improve the lot of \vomenand to give them j 
equal opportunities arid rights), but there In- 
still much work to be done: befdre there 1? 
universal and unqu^lified acceptanc^ of 
woman’s equal plate ' arid qorttribbHoa in 
world affaire, Women can help themselves • 

. by realizing their into, spiritual identity, as 
the expression of the divine nature. By 
expressing thelove, intelligence, and un<ter r 
sliding that is given to theta bj^the Fatter 

■>! • ' V • ' - * - \ ; 1. ; 


Students of Christian Science ought also to 
be individually alert. Prayer and growth in 
spiritual understanding are essential to 
helping this world cope with Its problems 
and overcome them. Mrs. Eddy writes, "One 
infinite God, good, unifies men and nations; 
constitutes the brotherhood of man; ends 
ware; fulfils the Scripture, 'Love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself; ’ annihilates pagan and Chris- 
tian idolatry, — whatever is wrong in social, 
civil, criminal, political, and religious codes; 
equalizes the sexes; Annuls the curse on 
man, and leaves nothing that can sin, suffer, 
be punished or destroyed. ”tt - 

"Genesis 1:27; "‘Science and Health with 
Key io the Scriptures, pp. 516-17; tGalatians 
3:26-28; ft Science and Health, p. 340. 


Within the 
closeness of 
Gods family 


I To feel a natural warmth and 
nil'cttion lor all our brothers 
and sisters as children of God 
is to be drawn within the' encir- 
cling Jove of our d/vine Parent. 
The Bible speaks of this bond 
of universal brotherhood and 
assures us that we are all the 
sons and daughters of God. It 
tells us that God can help us in 
every circumstance. 

A fuller understanding of God 
is needed to reach to the core 
of every discord with a healing 
solution. A book that speaks 
of the all-goodness of God, His 
love and His constancy, in 
clear understandable terms is 
Science and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures by Mary Baker 
Eddy. 

Science and Health shows the 
reader how to love in a manner 
that brings about happy rela- 
tionships, an- honest affection 
for all mankind, and a. deeper 
love for God. 

A paperback copy can be yours 
by sending £ 1 .20 with this! cou- 
pon to:-;: • ^ K ■ ■ 

;! r -• i-p-: •";> i -i-..''- \ i? 

. Miss: Ffciiices C, Carlson 

Publisher's Agent * . ? 

4-5 Grosvenor, Place,' 8tli. Floor, • . 
London SWIX 71H . 

i: • Please send me ^ a : paperback 
copy, of Science- and Health • 
wit lx Key to ; l he, Scriptures/. (F) 

: ■<! •*: -/*•' v : ’ •- 

• ... Naxgq - V ■ 

Ath|re5s (; I., - v— -4 - y » . ■ v’ 1 .* 

.'■V . ‘ 

. . Postal Catfe — '• 

: .• My 1 cheque' foi’ .'t! 1-20 enclosed ». 
as p&ymfeTit. irt fulL? - v . « ‘ i ‘ }• 
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OPINION AND... 

A Ford-Brezhnev minisummit? 


By Victor Zorza 


Washington 

There are some indications that the Ford-Brezhnev 
summit, which is generally regarded as no longer attainable 
this year, can still be saved. 

Washington has acted in the past on the principle that Soviet 
party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev needs the summit far more 
than President Ford does, and that therefore the Kremlin 
must pay for it with concessions on the strategic arms- 
limitation talks (SALT), but now Secretary of State Henry A. 
Kissinger is beginning to waver . 

He still says that, without a SALT agreement, “we do not 
conceive*' of a summit — “certainly not a visit by Mr. 
Brezhnev to the United States. " 

Why this curious choice of words? Is there some other form 
of summitiy, as distinct from a Brezhnev visit to the United 
States, which could take the place of the summit proper? 
There is. 

In the special circumstances of last year, after former 
President Richard M. Nixon's resignation, Mr. Ford's state 
visit to Japan provided the opportunity for the far more 
Important side trip to Vladivostok. It is immaterial whether 
the visit to Japan was merely a pretext for the Vladivostok 
summit , as some di piomats would argue. 

What is important is that, in the diplomatic circumstances 
of the time, a proper summit with all the trimmings would 
have been impossible to arrange, and that the Vladivostok 
meeting gave a new lease on life to SALT, which had been in 
clanger of withering on the vine. 

In the special circumstances of this year, Mr. Brezhnev's 
possible visit to the Cuban party congress in December could 
provide the opportunity for a side trip to meet Mr. Ford on 


some neutral ground — "certainly not a visil tu the United 
States by Mr. Brezhnev without a SALT agreement," as Dr. 
Kissinger said, but a good substitute for one. 

Did Dr. Kissinger's choice of words mean that a summit 
meeting was possible outside the United States? But he is not 
a man to answer questions he wishes to avoid. “There is nn 
plan,' ’ he insists — which is not to say, however, that there is 
no such possibility. 

Indeed, he has now shifted, for the first time in nearly a 
year, from the position that there can be no Ford-Brezhnev 
meeting in the absence of a SALT agreement. “If a meeting 
between the General Secretary and the President would 
appear desirable." he says, “we ore not going to make an 
issue of principle out of this. *’ He adds that no such plan exists 
at the moment, "but 1 don’t want to exclude it for all time.” 

But Mr. Brezhnev’s visil to Cuba would provide merely an 
opportunity for a summit, not the assurance of one. That the 
Kremlin is thinking along the same lines is suggested by the 
postponement of the Cuban party congress from November to 
December — and the failure, even as late as this, to announce 
a firm date for it. It would seem that the date of Mi'. 
Brezhnev s visit, and therefore of the congress, cannot be 
announced until at least a tentative date for a Ford-Brezhnev 
meeting has been worked out. 

Whether the opportunity of a meeting is converted Into a 
side trip by Mr. Brezhnev - to some Caribbean island, 
perhaps — still depends on further progress toward SALT, 
but it may be that the price of a summit is a little lower now 
than it once was, that instead of the SALT 2 agreement, which 
was to freeze the numbers of strategic weapons for 10 years, 
something of shorter duration might be acceptable. 

There is no magic in the 10-year requirement. It is certainly 
desirable, but a shorter term would be preferable to nothing 
- if indeed the choice turns out to be between a short-term 


agreement and no agreement at all. Certainly both sld* 
would still huve tu make concessions to each other th! 
Soviet Union on its new Backfire bomber, the United StstJI! 
the new cruise missiles - but they would be si* 
concessions, unit therefore easier to make, than the cm 
cessions required to hring about a 10-year agreement 

If a “side-trip summit" can he' arranged, oven in tfc 
absence of a SALT agreement, it could give sufficient im M m, 
to the negotiations to make an agreement conceivable^ 
year - or. at least, to remove the threat to SALT, and to 
detente, as it is seen by both Mr. Brezhnev and Dr. Kissinger 

Dr. Kissinger believes that ir the negotiations should fail 
both sides would have to build up their forces ill antielpatiwi 
of what the other might tin. "We would have to calculate " be 
says, that the Soviet Union would retain its present numirer of 
2,600 strategic vehicles instead of reducing it to the agreed 
2,*iuo, or that it might go even beyond that. To match this 
would require a "significant increase" in the U S. strategic- 
arms budget, which he says could he justified only by 
arguments pointing to “an increasing danger" from the 
Soviet Union. 

As a result, Dr. Kissinger fears, “the rhetoric on both sides 
will become more confrontational." This, he believes, would 
leaed to a substantial chilling in their relations — “If not," he 
adds, “to a return of the cold war." 

Dr. Kissinger’s critics maintain that he is trying to 
blackmail both sides into an agreement with the threat of the 
cold war. His defenders maintain that the threat is real, 
because the possible retirement of Mr. Brezhnev at the party 
congress, and the exigencies of the U S. presidential election 
year, might pul SALT into the deep-freeze for too long a 
period. A minisummit, it would seem, may provide a useful - 
if temporary — compromise. 

■ 1 07 ri by Victor Zorza 


Melvin Maddocks 


Are stone lions 
an endangered 
species? 

Full-page ads have been running, showing the famous 
stone lions on the steps of the New York Public Library 
guarding a parking lot. The caption reads: "New York 

pub,,c LlbrarT K could happen ' 

At the. bottom of the last column the inevitable dotted- 

^ l Xir fll,s .. < ;.' Encl,Bed ' tind my t “- deduc, i bie 

.i TlM L e * nd Qf the New York Public Library? The 
thought s as Inconceivable as the end of New York Citv 
— and a lot more insupportable. 7 

Qh JJ' e , cl 7 In B “Endangered species!” now, not 
about whooping cranes but about one of the six great 

£wkiI W £ Fld Calong with toe British Museum, 
the Bibliotheque Nationale In Paris, the Lenin Library 

H^rdUnS r ) ary * C<ln8reSS ■ “’ d ““ library ° f 

We are talking about some 530, miles of books in the 
slacks, with nearly 1 million new volumes added each 
year . 


We are talking about a subscription list of more than 
Bl ,000 periodicals. 

We are talking about a special Library for the Blind, 
including 80,000 books on records and cassettes, 3 500 
tapes, and 12,000 volumes In Braille. 

r « We ? e talkln ? about free playB, free cimceriSTfi'Sr 
films, free poetry readings, free lectures 

Everything, in fact, free. Public. 

The New York Public Library - which is said to need 
J3 million just for this year - is not alone in its distress. 
The Chicago Public Library is running an annual deficit 
of $i.5 million. Almost all the 7,000 public library 
systems in the United States are sharing the Hard 
Times. 

So, In libraries all over the country, the" paint and 
plaster are peeling. Somewhere — In a remote wing, it 
may be hoped - the roof leaks. The garden where 
young couples sit with brown-bag lunches will go to 
weed3 next summer. Library employees not uncom- 
monly receive salaries below the federal poverty 
standard. ^ et some of them will have to be let go. 

"For the next three years," a New York Public 
Library spokesman, speaking for all libraries, has 
carefully prophesied, “the only forecast we can make is 
for continued attrition and shrinkage or quantity and 
quality of service." 

‘The translation in human terms? 

The teen-agers with the mad compulsion in their eyes 
to read every book in the world - who has not seen' 
them who has not been one? - will find the lights 
blinking out a little earlier as they roam the stacks, 


m 


Charles W. Ynmt 


,T ord ^ oK 80011 on Ms Krat 
presidential visit to China, it Is worth reflect- 

w bst he might or might hot accomplish 

The opening of relations with the People's 
Republic in 1971-72 by Secretary Henry A 
Kissinger and President Nixoft amounted 
essentially to a belated but wise recognition of 
two facts of international life. 

The first was that it was an absurd anomaly 
a self-imposed liability, for the United States 
to fail to have relations with the government 
of the most populous country In the world. 

The second was that the pursuit of balance 
and stability In East Asia could not success- 
fully be carried on without dialogue and 
understanding with the People's Republic or 
China. ' . . * ■ 

These considerations remain as- compelling 
as they were four years ago ^ perhaps more 
so since the diminution of the U.S. presence 
and power In Southeast Asia. . 


hunting the buok that will practically foil off (lie shelf 
and save their lire. 

Then there arc the scholars at the rectangular tahles 
who have liccn students so long their eyes art* 
beginning to look like lampshades -- the thesis-writers 
-w.ith-4h»-blttok-imlexed notebooks, the three I i.v -five file 
cards, (lie peanut -butter -and- cheese sandwiches in 
their pockets, and (lie hall point |h*iis in I linn* colors that 
go tap-tap. Well, they'll just haw to keep tap-tapping 
until understaffed staff can pile up those reference 
books from the archives for them. 

As for the old men dozing off over yesterday’s 
newspapers, they'll have to find another clean, well- 
lighted place on Sundays. 

No major hardships ns today’s hardships go- -The 
polilienn checking his priorities will have no difficulty. 
The public library will look like a luxury to him, 
compared with n lint food program for senior citizens or 
an improved ambulance service. 

Yet for those who not only use libraries but love 
libraries they are a necessity, in our heads wo sec not 
Just books hut clay tablets in Assyria, papyrus rolls In 
Egypt. The library - embodying I Kith the impulse to bo 
civilized and the Impulse to record forever Dial impulse 
— seems to us the Incarnation of civilization llsclf. 

Are we hysterics .screaming Imfore we have been 
actually touched? Perl nips. Bui we con take no 
chances. We understand that we cun survive without 
this community -of- books, but we don't wont to imagine 
now. We are Uie odd people who think our municipal tax 
dollars are something paid so roads can be repaired and 
policemen posted along them In order that our children 
may got to school, and wo may gel to the library. 


America’s Chinese connection 

IBS ttw ITS J'hlh.i'u.i.ii - 1 ■. h 


j . 1 •• .-um m ,w\,r 

u S. -China relationship fared 
5 resldent Nixon ’ a visit in February 
1972. Not too badly, but also not too well — 
perhaps better from the U.S. point of view 
than from the Chinese. 

' r T £ e ? h “! hai communique issued at the end 
or that visit encouraged a progressive "nor- 
mallzatlon of relations between the two 
countries. To the Chinese at least that word 
meant, among other things, movement to- 
ward norpial diplomatic relations, with an 
American Embaay in Peking and ah'- Em- 
^>assy of the People’s Republic in Washington 
pe present arrangement, with "liaison 
offices In the two capitals, suits the (J S 
because It enables it to have its cake and eat it 
too, to have relations' with the’ People's 
Republic while leaving intact its traditional 
relationship with the Nationalist government 
on Taiwan. ' . . 


domestic political, problems which would be 
wused by any change in the U.S. relationship 
to Taiwan, particularly in an election year 
Mid that the Wasfaington-Peklng relationship 
is as important to China as it is to the U S P 

However, while the Chinese have not wished 
to risk a rebuff hy pushing overtly for normal 
diplomatic relations, there can hardly be anv 
question that they resent the anomalous and 

and 

should urge the U.S to abandon Pekin S 
strsteglfi/or convent purest i. such as 


American offiolals.indst that th$ iCWnese : “s^il4S^conv©bttol f ^^.. such as 

have not -.beta phasing them to - alter ’ thii us efr f H fni arms control, the 

situation, that Peking- • ™ - 


inhibited by domestic political considerations 
from establishing with the People s 

the normal diplomatic representation wmen n 

has with 150 other nations. Such rfipresema 
tion would not be conferring any »vor 
Peking, but merely removing a pec 1 ® 81 
disability which applies to it sk#* i{Uina 
,... That U.S. administrations through the Jaws 
greatly overestimated public opposition to on 
opening to the People's Republic was cleany 

demonstrated by the acclaim which grertea 

President Nixon’s visit. It is very P«® 8 &£ 
that the present administration, 
times seems ..to allow its policies ;? 0 
determined hy Ronald Reagan, 
overestimating the domestic cortoequencesv 
shifting U.S, embassies ifrom Taiwan M 
Peking. : V 

• ■ " 1 1 - . . ■ - . :■ ■ -j* 
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COMMENTARY 


‘Stop moaning 
and drive what 
you can get’ 

By Gerald Prlestland 

London 

"You are what you drive," says the 
automobile advertisement, going on to 
remark something I have long believed: 
that the motorcar started as a means of 
transportation, but rapidly became a 
means of self-expression. Cars, odds the ad- 
man, say as much about their owners os the 
clothes they wear. 

Well, I wonder. He may be right about 
Ihe clothes, because when wc peer out of 
those holes on either side of our noses what 
to see of ourselves (except in the bath) 
mostly is clothes. After a day spent in mine, 

I really do think of myself as a gravy - 
stained sweater and a pair of Limpopo - 
green corduroy trousers. And hands. But I 
do not really identify with my car. I've 
certainly never dignified one with a name 
-like Ethel or Matilda or even Genevieve. 

Am I, then, what I drive? If so, I am 
white (true), somewhat battered (true 
again), rather sluggish on the uptake (all 
too true) and French. At once the entire 
analogy starts falling apart. For neither am 
1 particularly economical (which my car 
is), compact (I am six-foot-seven and 220- 
pounds), easy to get started on a cold 
morning (ugh!) or to keep dean with a 
damp rag. 

Mind you, there have been cars that I 
resembled far more closely. At one time, 
when I lived in the United States, 1 had a 
monstrously long station wagon with mock 
ludor beams on the sides — much more 
true to the spirit of the modern Englishman 
abroad. That car guzzled gnsolino like a 

t hole in the ground, nnd just like me it went 
everywhere laden with children and Lhcir 
bits and pieces. Unliku me, though, It was 
flir-conditioncd, which meant it kept cool in 
traffic jams. 

The very first cor of nil that 1 hud was a 
thing called a Stnndard-8, a breed tong 
defunct. I was an ambitious 24, but the 
Standard was notorious os a little old Indy's 
cor; very reliable, lull no showy accelera- 
tion or overtaking. It was usually best to 
start it by insorting a hnndle into n hole in 
front and cranking for a minute or two. 
This gave the Impression lluit it ran by 
clockwork and hnd to bo wound up. It was 
certainly not tho kind of Image I would 
have wanted for myself. 

Later, in India, l had a cur that looked 
rather more impressive but was drastically 
underpowered. U was incupablo of over- 
taking anything faster than a bullock-cart 
and had to endure tho continuous ignominy 
of being overtaken by bellicose Sikhs on 
threc-wheelcd motorcycles. The only 
slower car on tho subcontinont was a long 
brown Terraplane Hudson driven by the 
man from the New York Times. We would 
sometimes drive in stately convoy to the 
telegraph office to file our copy, attempt 
Ing to convey tho impression that It took a 
really big event to make us hurry* 

In Vietnam I used to drive 's kind of 
stunted English jeep called a Mini-Moke. 
That was the furthest I ever got from my 
to»ge; for it was so close to the ground it 
was actually run over by a Saigon munici- 
pal garbage truck whose driver could not 
ev en see it from his cab. No sooner was it 
repaired than it was shot by an American 
jailor who was trying to ride in the seat 
beside me and got his pistol entangled in 
fhe gear-shift. 

Perhaps what the advertiser’s copy 
writer was trying to say was: "You drive 
Whal you would I (he to be"; though In. my 
cbbc it would have been still more accurate 
to have written: "You can't afford to drlVe 
what you would like to be, so stop moaning 
find drive what you get." . 

What I would actually like to drive is b 
huge coal-burning steam-roller — irr$slst- 
btej stately, invulnerable:- in a clas$ by 
JSf fibd With a piercirig whistle jfor intlipg 

; tafsteam. ; , ^ ■ 


Joseph C. Harsch 


Communists have troubles too 


Once there was a dream in Moscow. A 
conference would be called of all Communist 
parties the world around. The brotherhood of 
loyal communists would gather in the Kremlin 
sometime early next year. February was the 
month usually mentioned. There would be a 
rallying behind the leadership of the Commu- 
nist Party of the Soviet Union. All would bo 
there except for the Chinese, who would then 
be formally excommunicated from the com- 
munist world. 

It was a lovely dream to the men of the 
Kremlin, particularly to Leonid Brezhnev, 
who Is the undisputed leader of the Soviet 
Union today but who is also known to be in 
poor physical health and is expected to 
become the first First Secretary of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union who will 
willingly and of his own initiative retire from 
the heightsof power in Moscow. 

But since Mr. Brezhnev first dreamed his 
dream some two years ago many things seem 
to have gone wrong. Only the parties firmly 
dominated by Moscow — East German, 
Czech, and Bulgarian — could be counted on 
to vote for the excommunication of the 

Chinese. Even they were unhappy about the 
prospect. Those who are free to have minds of 
their own, and to speak them, simply refused. 
The Yugoslavs would not come at all for any 
such purpose. They have just had their own 
conciliation with the Chinese Communists, 
and they are the inventors of the doctrine of 
"separate roads to socialism." 


Besides, no gathering of the communist 
family and no resolution passed at such a 
gathering could have any serious weight in the 
communist movement unless it had the 
approval of the prestigious parties of France 
and Italy. 

The Italian party ranks high among commu- 
nists because of its record for providing honest 
and efficient government in Italy. The best- 
run cities in that country today are the cities 
run by communists. They have done so well 
and their reputation for competence In gov- 
ernment is so high as contrasted with rampant 
corruption in cities run by the Christian 
Democrats that the Italian Communist Party 
could be the first one ever to take over a 
Western country by a free vote of the majority 
of the people. 

The French Communist Party has the 
prestige of seniority within the communist 
movement. It dates itself from the Paris 
Commune of 1871. Every year it formally 
mourns its "martyrs" from the last stand of 
the Commune in the battle at the Pere La 
Chaise cemetery in Paris. Somewhere be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 supporters of the 
Commune lost their lives before their move- 
ment was crushed there by the French Army. 

The Soviet Communist Party is an upstart 
novice in terms of years and experience. For it 
to claim precedence over the French Commu- 
nist Party is an insult to any Frenchman. The 
French party does toe the Moscow line more 
frequently than the Italian, but not to the point 
of going to Moscow and bending the knee to 


the Moscow party as leaders of the world 
movement, and certainly not to vote for the 
excommunication of the Chinese party. 

So Mr. Brezhnev may have a gathering of 
the communist brotherhood, but not on the 
terms of his dream. There can be no ex- 
communication of the Chinese and no agree- 
ment on the authority of Moscow to dictate 
policy to the parties outside the reach of the 
armed forces of the Soviet Union. Any 
resolution passed at the gathering would have 
to be so mild that it would be nothing more 
than a pious platitude. To Hold the meeting 
will in itself be a recognition pf the extent to 
which the communist movement has slipped 
out of Moscow’s grasp wherever It isfree to do 
so. Which is why the meeting may never be 
held. No date has yet been set. 

Further strain has been put on this condition 
by the recent attempt of the Communist Party 
in Portugal to seize power by force in defiance 
of orderly democratic procedure and in spite 
of q disastrous loss in the elections earlier this 
year. This has damaged the prospects of both 
the French and Italian Communist parties 
which have been using as an electoral ar- 
gument the contention that they respect the 
democratic process. In order to protect 
themselves the two have just produced a joint 
statement in which they claim to support 
freedom of the press, of thought, of religion, of 
dissent and even “the right of existence and 
activity of opposition parties . ' ’ 

At least in theory this puts them far, far off 
the Moscow reservation. 


The reason for Reagan’s appeal 


Washington 

A lot of people arc saying that if Barry 
GoldwnLor couldn't make it to the presidency 
in 1964. Ronald Reagan couldn't make it next 
year. But a recent but not well -publicized 
national poll provides some persuasive evi- 
dence that someone who today is perceived as 
unti -big-government and anti -big-spending — 
like Goldwater and Reagan — might well be 
elected president. 

The poll, which was based on 1,012 door-to- 
door interviews with a cross-section of regis- 
tered voters across the nation, showed that 
only 36 percent of those questioned believed 
Ihoy could trust government and government 
officials to do what was right most of tho time. 
In 1084, when Goldwater was being soundly 
defeated by Johnson, there was a national poll 
which allowed that 70 percent of the American 
people believed they could trust government 
to do the right thing. These polls wore not by 
the some peoplo. And the methods of their 
polling and the conclusions reached may be 
open to questions. But any reporter who has 
tried to stay close to grass-roots thinking over 
the years knows that these two polls do reflect 
a great erosion of public confidence in 
government since the Goldwater bid. 

■Both Goldwater and Reagan are widely 
viewed as being highly suspicious of the 
burgeoning government bureaucracy and the 
intrusion of government into private affairs; 
Hence those who mistrust govern mail' today 

(a nOTcortfidehce which haa been 4 gr 

accelerated by Watergate) might well see in 
Reagan someone who, if elected president, 
would separate himself from "business-as- 
usual in government" and set up a regime that 
would be more responsive to public desires — 
one that would bring about less government 
and less government encroadiment intp the 

P 1n a othS n word», It could be argued_that 
Ronald Reagan is precisely the Ural of 
candidate the public would trust 7- and Would 

^ A^BLny^ George Wallace, on the fromo- 
eratlc Bide,. attracts support because he to 
’ perceived bymanypeopleaBBo^ne^hato, 
bucking the;, government, , 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 
from dissidents of all walks of life, most 
notably from those who are unhappy with the 
growth of government and with the economic 
woes in the nation. And both men benefit from 
this public distrust with government and this 
tendency for people to see something “differ- 
ent" in Wallace and Reagan. 

A West Coast political leader who is close to 
Reagan puts it this way: "Sure, Reagan and 
Wallace are a lot alike. For one thing, they 
both have been governors. They have proved 
they can run a government. This is something 
that most of the other candidates can’t say. 
And a lot of people see the two as ‘indepen- 
dent.’ By that I mean they see them as 

Erwin D. Canham 


independent from big government and the 
forces within big government they so in- 
tensely dislike oml distrust today .” 

A recent poll also indicates that Mr. Reagan 
may be particularly difficult for Mr. Ford to 
defeat. In this national survey those polled 
were asked to grade Reagan and Ford. The 
findings: more people thought Ford was a 
"nice man" than those who rated Reagan in 
the same manner. But more thought Reagan 
was more experienced, more competent, and 
a better leader than Ford. This, again, was 
only one poll — and one which may or may not 
have contained a pro-Reagan bias in the way 
questions were posed. 


More appalling than Watergate 


particularly, the taxpayeri; Wh|le Waltoce and 

Reagan are ,npt alike to sorae.wa^ W^aw 

■ rough-hewn apd especially liked by blue- 
coBar 1 whites and Reagan P°B sh ^. 

Cidily, liked by biBineSSihenJi 
. thto r in ' common^ 


■ Under pressure of public indignation, the 
special prosecutors appointed by former Pres- 
ident Nixon, the Ervin committee of the 
Senate, and the House Judiciary Committee 
pressed their inquiries of Watergate and Its 
related crimes right up to the highest sources 
in the Republican administration. 

When will public indignation force similar 
investigations, right to the top, of the abuses in 
domestic politics by the FBI and with the 
apparent knowledge if not Instigation of 
Democratic Presidents Kennedy, and John- 
sbfiT Congressional probes s6 fari have only 
gone part of the way. 

< The harassment of the Reverend Martin 
Luther King Jr r took place largely during the 
Kennedy admlnstratlon, while Robert Ken- 
nedy was Attorney General. How much did he 
and his presidential brother know, about it? 
How much did. they authorize? And. at the 
Democratic. Convention to Atlantic City in 
lp84, wiretapping by the FBI of Mr- King and 
others seems to have been directly ctenjanded 
by President Johnson. What are the fpeta? . 

Political use of. the FBI is. even more 
appalling than. the clumsy burglarizing of Oie 
Watergate offices of the Democratic National 
Committee.. Beyond' that event, of. edwse, 
,were many other development? culminating; 
In the ef fort to cover upM He about it. . f. ; .■ :* / 
. WhgtMnfj pf coyer-up has there bejarof the', 
espionage abused id tee to ^gDraitopTaJlc 1 
: presidejidaB? . Apd.^h'at we# . thbae : ;ab£»es? : ; 

WhsL wa§ '.Lyhdori' JohbeM; relsUonsblp. to 1 
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mittee really getting to the bottom of these 
matters, or is It seeking to protect Democratic 
leaders? 

It will be healthy to bring these matters to 
light, no matter how painful. Disclosure can 
lead to clean-up. Attention must be focused, as 
Attorney General Edward Levi Is evidently 
focusing it, on ways of preventing FBI abuses 
in the future. , ' 

One way will be to see that no future FBI 

• director attains the political and pprspnal 
; untpuchabllfty of J;fidgar Hoover, Whatever 

• may have been Mi 1 . Hoover'S Services to his 
country, and many of them will not be denied, 
the build-up of dictatorial authority should 
never happen again. 

Steps are being taken to draft new. rules 
within the Justice Department and in Con- 
gress to render effective at last legislative 
v oversight of how vast suras of taxpayer money 
are being expended for ways going far. beyond , 
Intelllgence-gatherlng^ 'to murder and sabp- 
/ tags, If tfiere is any category which should be , 
labeled lm-Amertc$n aptlyjUes,' It is in this . 
■ realm of tewlessi bl(»dy ; aeeds.. J ■. {?; >' ■ 

- : The United States .h|s pardally awakeoed . 
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. NeW rifles on paper jwt. dq # .^Possibly, 

/.the- greatest lesson, To emphasize, , te -that 
‘rnreaidehte of the United, States. apd^P 56 w 
whbrfi they reiy shdUUl be ijerSons of totegrity 
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